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E Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] ij 
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Editorial. 


UEEN VICTORIA has gone through France to her 
southern home. ‘This fact is accepted as an indica- 
tion that war is not coming between Great Britain 
and France. But suppose war should break out, 

Ns how would the queen return? What a chivalrous 

thing for France to send her across French territory 

to Boulogne with a guard of honor! That would be a sign 

that henceforth, between civilized nations, war, although not 
impossible, should at least not be base and brutal. 


Bed 


THERE are many indications in our exchanges of theologi- 
cal unrest. There is also a definite indication that the great 
battle of liberty will be fought out in the Presbyterian Church. 
It gives us no pleasure to anticipate a fresh theological con- 
troversy ; but, as the Hapository Times remarks, “ ‘The signs of 


the times are unmistakable. A great controversy must needs 
come in the American Church.” We take no delight in war- 
fare. We have no desire to make gain by the troubles of 
other churches. For a time the cause of true religion must 
suffer, many gentle souls will be distressed and bewildered, 
those who sit in the seat of the scornful will rejoice, the influ- 
ence of the Church in all its branches will for a time be re- 
duced ; but the contest is inevitable. One gain has already 
been made, which is of vast importance. Those who accept 
the results of the Higher Criticism, whether Unitarian or or- 
thodox, agree that substance of doctrine is not thereby affected. 
When this fact has general acceptance, it will appear that 
morals and religion have their own justification, and are in- 
dependent of all question concerning the history of the Bible 
or the decrees of councils. 


ad 


Wak is in the air. All nations are perturbed. Vast mul- 
titudes of people are excited without knowing why. Millions 
of people in Europe and America seem to be hysterical. It 
may be that some awful catastrophe is necessary to bring 
these people to their senses. The world has been at peace 
so long that the devastation of war is, forgotten. An out- 
break of savagery and barbarism such as would follow war 
between Christian nations would set civilization back a hun- 
dred years. All nations are now tested by the impulse to 
make war. If that impulse can be guided, and the energy 
going to waste in it can be directed into the channels of 
commercial and social progress, we may begin to believe that 
civilization is an established fact. 


& 


“ Uropta” is the land of nowhere. In that unknown land 
nothing happens. Prof. Henderson crosses the popular 
notions concerning this imaginary world when he says that 
time, money, and energy are wasted by those who try to cre- 
ate an ideal world to be realized a century or two hence. 
The human imagination was given for a purpose. The world 
that ought to be, but is not, the ideal that might be real,— 
these invite noble souls to noble duties. But all dreams con- 
cerning the future are not noble. ‘To be useful and helpful 
now, ideals must accord with known realities. When the 
mathematician has determined the smallest arc of a circle, 
he knows the size of the circle and all it contains. But an 
imaginary line extended to infinity, which is drawn without 
reference to any known law, is merely imaginary and useless. 
The trouble with the Utopias which infest society and mis- 
lead honest men is that they are not sketched “ for the God 
of things as they are,” nor with due regard to the laws which 
have controlled human progress up to the present time. 
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Everything is to be made new. All laws are regarded as tem- 
porary devices of man. The law of competition, for eens 
which manifests itself in every human pursuit, from base-bal 
to the science of government, is quietly set aside as an arti 
ficial and inhuman device of the strong, to be used against 


the weak. 
BJ 


We devote much space to “ Religious Intelligence.” Con- 
cerning this department, opposite opinions are expressed. 
One writes, “Who ever reads Church News? Another 
writes, “The Church News is the most important in the 
paper.” Two rules, well observed by those who report the 
news of the parishes to us, will tend to the improvement of 
this department. Let each correspondent ask himself first, 
Is the thing I report an important event in the life of our 
church? Second, Will this report interest and help our fel- 
low-workers in other churches? We have about four hun- 
dred and fifty churches. We take it for granted that each 
one of them will have, in some form, an Easter service. 
Many of these services will be helpful and delightful ; but, if 
we were to report them all, we should simply print a list fill- 
ing several columns, under the heading, “ ‘These Churches 
held Easter Services.” There would be no room in such a 
report to describe the hundreds of moving services with ap- 
propriate forms and beautiful floral displays. To report a 
few, omitting all the rest, would manifestly be unfair. Let 
us have real news about events that are noteworthy and of 


general interest. 
a 


We have spoken of a charcoal sketch of Dr. Channing, 
signed “J. Gambardella, 1839.” The present owner has 
sent from Brisbane, Queensland, a photographic reproduc- 
tion, in order that any possible purchaser may have some 
adequate idea of the original. He writes that the photo- 
graph, “in comparison with the original, is as a candle to 
the sunlight. It will, however, convey a feeble idea of the 
intense beauty of the work in question, which for delicacy of 
handling is inimitable.” The picture is evidently a rare 
work of art, more beautiful than any portrait of Channing 
which we have in America. We are forbidden to copy or 
publish it. We shall be happy to show it to any intending 
purchaser, 

& 


SEVERAL of our churches — too many for the good of the 
treasury of the American Unitarian Association — take their 
annual collection for missionary purposes on Easter Sunday. 
Let us offer a suggestion. If Easter Sunday happens to be 
stormy, many hundreds of dollars may be washed out of the 
income of the Association. If a church depends upon the 
Easter collection, let a committee see to it in advance that 
adequate pledges are made, and, in case of a storm, look 
after the absentees during the following week. Any church 
which raises its money by subscription instead of a box con- 
tribution will instantly double the amount without detriment 
to any good work in the parish. It isa mistake to suppose 
that the money contributed to our national work is so much 
subtracted from the resources of the parish, It is a ‘rule=— 
almost without exception — that they who give most for the 
general work are the most generous contributors to local 
churches and charities. 

Fd 


THRoucHOUT the world there are distributed unworthy 
and designing persons who, professing virtue, live by setting 
traps for the innocent and the unwary. ‘They publish re- 
ports of discoveries made in the interest of health and 
temperance. ‘They offer to cure the drunkard, to heal the 
sick, and to reform the criminal. Behind their proclamations 
to the world are cunning schemes to defraud the unfortunate. 
Sometimes there are establishments where costly advice is 
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given to guilty health-seekers, sometimes worthless medi- 
cines to be sold, sometimes mere general advertising for 
money-making schemes. One of the most pernicious and 
pervasive forms of the evil is the downright “bunco ” busi- 
ness of those who, by various devices, get lists of names of 
children and youth, in order to send circulars with tempting 
promises which are not fulfilled or with downright tempta- 
tions to evil. Indiscriminate correspondence with strangers 
is dangerous for all but the wise and the wary. ‘The most 
benevolent persons are often most easily imposed upon. 
Their sympathies being excited, they act impetuously. De- 
signing men and women are on the lookout for such victims. 
They find them. Those who are familiar with the traps set 
for the young warn them against advertisements of the 
most innocent appearance, inserted in the best newspapers 
in all our cities, behind which may lie the most atrocious 
perils for unsuspecting young women. 


Within the Presbyterian Church. 


In the /resbyterian Banner, under the head “The New 
Unitarianism: What shall we Do with it?” Dr. John Fox 
of Brooklyn discusses with disapproval the Unitarianism 
which has sprung up within the Presbyterian Church, and 
which thus far has not met with the disapprobation he 
thinks it merits. He quotes, for instance, from Literature, 
published in London, a review of the recent work of Prof. 
McGiffert of the Union Theological Seminary. He infers 
that the London reviewer does not know that Prof. McGiffert 
is a Presbyterian teacher. Literature says: — 

“We gather from the first two chapters that the author 
writes from the standpoint of Unitarianism ; and, to believers 
in the divine claims of Christ, his account of the Christian 
origins cannot fail to appear prejudiced and misleading. It 
is sufficient to say that the book represents a phase of criti- 
cism, which, whatever its merits, is not likely to be perma- 
nent, and that, in his estimate of Christ’s person and work, 
the writer practically agrees with Dr. Martineau, while in his 
study of the apostolic writings and doctrines he generally 
follows Harnack and Weizsacker.” 

These remarks call from Dr. Fox the question: “ Judg- 
ing from the book, it never occurred to him that the author 
could be a Presbyterian minister. If so, we are at once 
forced to ask ourselves this unpleasant question: How long 
will it continue to be true that the name ‘ Presbyterian ’ 
guarantees evangelical soundness of the minister who bears 
it?” He also says, “ We are standing face to face with an 
incipient neo-Unitarianism bred within our own body.” To 
illustrate, he cites the example of Rey. B. F ay Mills, of whom 
he says that he may “rightly be accounted a representative 
man or typical figure, embodying and illustrating in his own 
person the peculiarities of that. hybrid form of thought, the 
new theology, falsely so called.” The Livangelist has said 
that the Presbytery of Albany is not lying awake under a 
sense of responsibility for Mr. Mills. Dr. Fox asserts that, if 
it is not, it ought to be. Again, he cites the example of Mr. 
Eells, “bearing one of the most honored of Presbyterian 
names,” who has renounced the faith of his fathers. Dr. 
Fox asks with pertinent emphasis what the end will be if 
such teachings are tolerated.in the Presbyterian Church, and 
says: “Our Unitarian friends know it, if we do not. Evan- 
gelical religion will not gain by weak-kneed compromise with 
untruth.” 

But Dr. Fox does not represent all his brethren. A minis- 
ter who not long ago asked for and was admitted to Unita- 
rian fellowship’ recently received a letter from a Presbyterian 
minister in good standing, saying that, if Dr. McGiffert were 
tried for heresy, he should be inclined to follow his friend’s 
example. 


In the current Zudependent Dr. Haydn of Cleveland, Ohio, 
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asks, “Is there a way out?” He holds that in the case of 
Robertson Smith and Dr. Briggs the Presbyterian Church 
has made a blunder. The “ panicky” state of mind has sub- 
sided, and now the question is whether the Presbyterian 
Church is brave enough to confess its error,—to acknowl- 
edge that men now holding the positions of Briggs and 
Smith would not be prosecuted, and to change the charter of 
the Church in such a way that the doctrine may be adapted 
to modern knowledge. He says : — 

“ Now that we are used to the light, we would fain set 
right our well-meant but erroneous procedures. Anyhow, if 
it is right to retreat from an untenable position, ought we not 
to do it? The peace that we crave, the spiritual uprising 
and outreaching so much needed, are best promoted, if I 
read my Bible aright, by doing_righteously. Personal con- 
siderations seem to me of slight moment. I had rather see 
our great Church right than to have all the peace and quiet, 
dearly as I love them, that can be packed into the rest of my 
days on the earth.” 

A Presbyterian minister has recently stated that a majority 
of his fellow-ministers were prepared to cut loose from the 
Westminster Confession, and to revise the creed of the 
Presbyterian Church in such a way as to allow liberality of 
thought. Whatever happens, interesting controversies and 
conclusions are undoubtedly to be expected. We heartily 
believe that out of these things will come an access of 
Christian charity. 


The Educational Function of the Church. 


There are a good many men, and some women, also, who 
seem not to know exactly what to think of the place of the 
Church in modern life. They are inclined to believe that its 
place may still be important. They surmise that it bears 
a close relation to good morals and the higher life of 
society. They would not be willing to take the risk of 
putting an end to its influence, but they have no definite 
reasons to give for their traditional respect for this an- 
cient institution. Neither are they conscious of any large 
need which the Church meets in their own experience. 
What now is the firmest ground upon which we can rest the 
claims of the modern Church for the regard of such people 
as these? May we not hope to make it perfectly clear to 
them that our vast system of education — without which civili- 
zation itself would go to ruin—depends peculiarly upon the 
work of the Church, leads men straight up to the door of the 
Church, and is in fact to-day making a new kind of demand 
upon the Church such as it has never comprehended before ? 

It has always been agreed that the Church had something 
to do with education. ‘There have even been church officers, 
known as “teachers,” as, for example, in the early churches 
of the Massachusetts colony. Sometimes, as in the Middle 
Ages, the Church has had the monopoly of education in its 
hands. Nevertheless, the common tradition has been that the 
education which the Church gave was narrow. Most people 
probably still think so. It is the office of the Church to teach 
the Bible, with the doctrines that grow out of the Bible. 
Other schools teach secular learning. The Sunday-school 
concerns itself with religion,—a separate department of 
learning. Even in Unitarian churches there is often shyness 
about admitting into the Sunday-school matter not strictly 
Biblical. The minister, especially, is generally supposed to 
have had a somewhat peculiar course of education. In 
other words, religion is still largely regarded in accordance 
with the ancient traditions of priestcraft, as a separate prov- 
ince of education,— a province which the few rather than the 
many are expected to traverse. 

A large part of the difficulty of the intellectual class in 
their present attitude toward the Church arises from this 
duality that separates the thought of religion from the rest 
of the life of mankind. It is truly felt that there is no real 
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eee nies ae ee 
L ches are not the only humane and 
righteous people. Sometimes they show scant humanity and 
righteousness. The learning of Bible lore is seen to be com- 
patible with downright hypocrisy. The mastership of the 
Hebrew language never gives a man any monopoly of noble 
character. What is the use of this special religious learn- 
ing? Men ask, What deep need is there that boys and 
girls shall be punctual in their attendance at Sunday-school ? 
Why are there not a dozen different ways of spending a Sun- 
day morning, all of them as profitable as hearing a sermon? 

The answer to these sceptical questions which the multi- 
tudes vaguely are asking is in setting forth the chief and 
permanent office of the Church. The teaching of the Church 
is not something apart from other teaching, but it is rather 
the interpretation and unifying of all teaching and experi- 
ence. The religious training of the individual is not the 
mere development of a certain part of him to be known as 
the worshipful faculty, but it is the bringing of his whole 
powers and life into the unity of a complete manhood. The 
religious training of a community is not in the mere outward 
function of a great cathedral service, but it is the solidizing 
of a thousand personal interests into the unity of the great 
common welfare. 

Look at the facts of life to-day. Everywhere there is 
the greatest confusion. Men know departments of science. 
They know how to measure the stars. They know the un- 
seen germs that hide in the dust. They know how to make 
deadly missiles. ‘They know materials and processes. But 
what is the use of the most costly materials and the most 
scientific processes, if man’s soul lives in chaos and the sum 
of all his work ends in insignificance and dissatisfaction? 
Education is futile that does not proceed upward from the 
things that change to that in which the mind can rest. The 
demand of the mind for the Eternal and the One is even 
more profound than its demand merely to know. 

Here, again, is the man seeking to build up his own person- 
ality. A baffling confusion of details and contrasted experi- 
ences besets him. What clew will bring unity of design into 
his life, and erect him into the full stature of a man? © There 
is no answer to this tremendous question except some form 
of the answer that religion gives. The conception of re- 
ligion is that the man at his best is a son of God. How can 
any man, and especially an educated man, get on without 
this keystone of the arch of his education? 

We see now the mission of the Church in the modern 
world. Its ministers are not here to teach Hebrew or Bible 
history or doctrinal catechisms. ‘They are not here to con- 
duct a decorous worship. Forms of worship and Bible texts 
and stories are only incidental to their great end. ‘They are 
here to interpret all human life into the simple, everlasting, 
and satisfying terms of faith, hope, and love. They are here 
not to make Jesus’ life and death seem exceptional or unique, 
but rather a persuasive and universal object-lesson of real 
human personality. 

There is no other institution in the world that exists, as 
the Church does, for the gathering of all human interests into 
an intelligent and inspiring ideal unity. The place of the 
Church in the modern world is perfectly sure as soon as it 
recognizes its true work, and distinctly sets itself to accom- 
plish it. 


Ways of Getting to Work. 


Among the most common subjects of discussion nowadays 
are those relating to the practical side of education, to the 
choice of a profession or occupation, the preparation for life- 
work, and others having reference to the efforts of the young 
to get established in the employment upon which they are to 
depend for self-support, and for redeeming the hostages which 
those must give to fortune who venture to marry. This is 
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getting every year to be a more serious problem in this coun- 
try, as conditions become more settled and fixed. As we 
approach that limit of social and industrial development, 
where there is a closer balance between the demands for 
various forms of labor and the supply at hand to meet them, 
the more difficult is it for each one to find his place and to 
keep it. 

The time has gone by, at least in the older parts of the 
country, when it is safe for the young man Just from school 
or from college, or discontented with the conditions in which 
he finds himself, to start forth to seek his fortune, relying 
merely upon a capacity and a willingness to work. He will 
be in danger of finding too much competition for the oppor- 
tunities that may exist; and, unless he has some special ad- 
vantage, he is likely to have a hard struggle, and discover 
that fortune may be sought for a lifetime, and not be found. 

It is still true that superior ability and superior energy, or 
“push,” combined will make their way to the front and to 
the top; but those who are favored with that happy combina- 
tion need no advice. Neither is it worth while to give coun- 
sel to those who have a “decided bent,” who know the pre- 
cise thing that they wish to do, and are determined to do it. 
But the mass of young men who must find occupation in life 
have no decided bent or special talents, and their occupation 
is determined by circumstances and opportunities. The 
person who has such a “bent” as will determine his life- 
work has no need of hunting for it. It will assert itself un- 
mistakably, and special talents which are worth cultivating 
will so work in their own direction as to leave no doubt 
about their employment. 

The problem of occupation is simpler and easier for those 
who are in the ranks of labor than for those who wish to 
enter professions or get into “business.” The sober and 
capable mechanic, with a trade requiring some degree of 
skill, is safer for steady employment and a comfortable live- 
lihood than the young man from high school or college. 
With the mass, whose course is not decided by tastes and 
talents so strong as to assert themselves irresistibly, or by 
that rare combination of special capacity and “push” to 
which obstacles are nothing, the choice of an occupation, as 
well as the manner of getting into it, has come to be largely 
a matter of circumstances and conditions,— of prospective 
chances and opportunities. 

We have not come to the point where children almost of 
necessity inherit the occupation or the business of their 
fathers, or are provided with places in it, and where it is not 
safe to venture forth upon an independent quest; but we 
have come to depend largely upon such personal connections 
and associations as will result in a preference for existing 
opportunities. The young man with acquaintance and 
recommendation, with the means of getting favorable atten- 
tion and enlisting a personal interest, has a great advantage 
over one who is either without these or neglects making use 
of them. One may rely upon merit when he has a chance to 
show it and there is a search for it going on; but, when fair 
capacity is on the hunt for occupation, which is not easy to 
find, that which is commended by men of good judgment 
will outstrip that which relies upon unknown worth. 

The average young man of intelligence and education, 
seeking to find his life-work, has to make his choice largely 
according to the opportunities which his personal or family 
associations are most likely to open to him. He has to 
make use of these associations and the influence to be de- 
rived from them to the utmost, in order to avail himself of 
the opportunities which lie before him. Personal influence is 
of great and increasing importance. What shall the young 
man do who is not driven to the choice of an occupation by 
his own tastes and abilities, and who has not great resources 
of friendship and personal influence? There are innumer- 
able ways in which one may honestly and honorably earn his 
living doing useful work. There is a common complaint that 
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one must push himself or be pushed by others, and that, if 
one do not have a “ pull” with those who control business, he 
will have no chance. : 

Now in regard to pushing and to personal influence and a 
“pull” with those who control business, there is a good and 
a bad side. All employers, all leaders of men, all who con- 
trol great commercial or manufacturing operations, are look- 
ing for young men of vigor and promise. They choose their 
helpers as the captain of a team or a crew will choose his 
players or oarsmen. ‘They test them in various ways; and 
they choose those who show vigor,— which is another name 
for push,— who show readiness of apprehension,— which is 
another name for capacity,— who submit readily to disci- 
pline,— which is an indication of teachableness. 3 

No young man can afford to fall back upon his capacity 
and his willingness to work. It is his business to prove his 
capacity, and to win friends by his bearing and conduct. No 
amount of pushing will keep an incompetent man in a place 
where his incompetence is a disadvantage to those with whom 
he is associated. The friendship of other men, worthily ob- 
tained and retained by personal desert, is one of the prizes 
for which young men should strive. 


Current Topics. 


AFTER due elimination of the numerous sensational varia- 
tions that obscure the sober meaning of the news from Wash- 
ington, it seems to be a fact that the President has made up 
his mind, at least partially, that the time is approaching when 
this country must, in the interests of humanity, intervene be- 
tween the belligerent parties in Cuba. The existence of this 
purpose in the administrative mind at Washington seems to 
be fairly well authenticated ; and the tenor of the news des- 
patches from the national capital implies quite plainly that 
the occurrences of the past few days are to be interpreted in 
connection with the plan indicated. 


ad 


CONGRESS passed, practically without a word of comment, 
the order placing $50,000,000 at the immediate disposal of 
the President for. purposes of national defence. Almost im- 
mediately after that, the House Committee on naval affairs 
inserted a clause in the appropriation bill, ordering the im- 
mediate construction of three battle-ships of the most form- 
idable type known to naval builders. In addition the gov- 
ernment has concluded negotiations for the purchase of two 
war-ships which have just been completed in an English 
ship-yard at the order of the Brazilian goverment. 


Fd 


Ir is admitted in a semi-official way at Washington that, 
while all these warlike preparations are wholly in the inter- 
ests of peace, there is a possibility that the outcome of 
affairs will be serious; and, in that event, the nation will be 
prepared to act with vigor and decision. The findings of 
the naval court that has been investigating the destruction of 
the Maine, it is intimated, may be of such a nature as to 
render imperative a demand for indemnity by the govern- 
ment at Washington. Spain has already foreshadowed the 
meaning of the Spanish verdict on the causes of the dis- 
aster by the repeated statements of prominent authorities 
at Madrid that the Maine was not destroyed by external 
agencies. If the Spaniards persist in this view of the matter 
in the face of the possibly contrary tenor of the official verdict 
of the American naval board, it can be seen readily that mat- 
ters will reach a sharp crisis. This possibility, and the proba- 
bility of intervention in Cuba, are said to be the reasons for 


the energy and liberality that have been displayed by 
Congress. 
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PERHAPS the most significant development incidental to 
the Strained relation between this country and Spain is the 
distinct step that appears to have been made toward 
the greater international sympathy that will eventually bind 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxonrace. During the 
past week Queen Victoria intimated to the President her 
entire sympathy with the civilizing interest of the United 
States in Cuba. In addition, a large and influential section 
of the British press, including some of the organs that have 
gained fame for their extreme Toryism, have been generous 
in their suggestions of the possibilities of an Anglo-American 
alliance in the interests of humanity and Christian civiliza- 
tion. The comments of the American press on the proposed 
dual alliance have been, in many instances, in decided 
approval. 

a 


THE government has restored the wages of the employees 
at the arsenal at Rockland, IIl., which had been reduced by 
an order from the War Department. The representatives of 
labor objected strongly to the reduction on the ground that 
this action of the government had a demoralizing effect on 
wages throughout Illinois. The Illinois delegation in Con- 
gress made strong representations on the matter to the Presi- 
dent, with the result that the obnoxious order was with- 
drawn. 

ed 


PRINCE ALBERT LEOPOLD CLEMENT Marie Marnrop of 
Flanders, nephew of King Leopold and heir apparent to the 
throne of Belgium, has been entertained cordially at Wash- 
ington, although he naturally failed to arouse the enthu- 
siasm that would have attended the visit to America of the 
heir apparent to the throne of England, for instance. Prince 
Albert is an interesting young man, who will some day be 
called upon to deal with some of the most complex political 
and sociological problems that are now claiming the attention 
of students and statesmen in Europe. Probably in no coun- 
try in Europe has socialism made such progress as it has in 
Belgium in recent years. The popular clamor for a general 
and unrestricted franchise is another of the political signs 
of the times in the little monarchy. 


& 


Kinc Leopotp has felt the growing difficulties of govern- 
ment. He has set his face sternly against the political ten- 
dencies that mark the progress of socialism, and has not 
concealed his hostility to an extension of the franchise, with 
the result that he cannot be considered to-day as being one 
of the most popular rulers of Europe. With this outcome 
his personal habits, which have been made the subject of 
scandalous stories in the columns of the Paris papers, have 
undoubtedly something to do. In any event, the young 
prince who is to succeed King Leopold, how soon no one 
can tell, will need all the wisdom and knowledge at his com- 
mand to guide him to a successful accomplishment of his 
mission as a king. 

& 

In spite of his palpable limitations, King Leopold is in 
some respects one of the most progressive minds in Europe. 
His conception of an African State under his sceptre would 
not be a subject calling for mention, had it been the hobby of 
any one of the rulers of the great powers, but the adoption 
of such a plan by the king of a small country like Belgium, 
and largely in the character of a personal venture of finance, 
gives the undertaking a decidedly romantic flavor./ It re- 
mains to be proved that the Congo Free State is a success ; 
but the ambition of the plan and the boldness of its execution 
certainly indicate something extraordinary in the moral 
constitution of King Leopold. The failing ruler of Belgium 
is certainly destined to descend into history as one of the 
personal forces that operated for the opening of Darkest 
Africa_to civilization. 
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THE Russian chargé at the capital of Corea was not satis- 
fied with the partial control of the finances of the country 
which Kyrie Alexieff, a Russian agent, won after a protracted 
intrigue against the English supervisor of revenues, who was 
already in full control at Seoul. After some not very good- 
natured negotiations between London, St. Petersburg, and 
Seoul, it was decided that Mr. Brown, the Englishman 
should admit M. Alexieff to a joint control over Corean 
finances. ‘The Russian chargé accepted the compromise for 
the time being, but lately he lodged a vigorous protest at the 
unsuccessful outcome of another intrigue having for its 
purpose a complete control of the finances of the kingdom by 
the Russian agent. The king promptly notified the Russian 
consulate that M. Alexieff had ceased to be an official of the 
government of Corea, and, furthermore, that the Russian 
officers who have been organizing the Corean army on the 
European model were no longer needed. 


at 


Tuts dismissal is but an episode in one of the deepest and 
most unscrupulous games of intrigue in which Russian diplo- 
mats have ever engaged. It began with the fomenting of 
disturbances in the Corean capital, for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the vacillating king the absolute necessity 
of Russian protection to the safety of the royal person. At 
that time the British consul-general at Seoul does not appear 
to have been as wide-awake to the situation as British con- 
sular agents usually are. The result was that the Russians 
for a time obtained control of the person (and therefore the 
ear) of the king, who barricaded himself in the Russian 
legation to avoid the violence of his own subjects. The dis- 
missal of the Russian agent of finance by the King of Corea 
shows that the English have recovered the ground that they 
had comparatively lost at one of the points where Slavic 
ambition is at cross-purposes with Saxon civilization. 


Bd 


THERE was excitement in London last week when the 
cable announced that the czar had commanded the disburs- 
ment of 90,000,000 roubles (about $75,000,000) on the con- 
struction of new ships for the Russian navy. England re- 
plied triumphantly to this challenge with the announcement, 
made by the first lord of the admiralty before Parliament, 
that the British naval plans called for the expenditure of 
nearly $130,000,000. The occasion was a striking one. 
Mr. Goschen admitted that the action of England’s prospec- 
tive foes was primarily responsible for this vast expenditure, 
and announced, for the benefit of all the world, that England 
will not give up her maritime supremacy unless she is abso- 
lutely forced out of her position by overwhelming odds. 


a 


Tue English are realizing more and more the fact that 
Russian progress into China, which is one of the paths to 
India, is not to be checked by mere diplomatic protests. 
There is every indication that the Salisbury government has 
been stung into a stiffer attitude,— an attitude more in accord- 
ance with the feeling prevalent among Englishmen, and fore- 
shadowed by history, that English greatness will enter upon 
its decline at the very moment when a fatal precedent is eS- 
tablished by the closing of a single port to British merchant 
ships. This change of governmental attitude is evidenced 
by the unmistakable preparations that England is making for 
the very worst that may come. 


a 


In connection with the gathering war-clouds in the East 
the English suggestions of an Anglo-American alliance pos- 
sess peculiar significance. It is taken for granted by the 
European press that the American people cannot stand by 
and see their English cousins-german beaten in a contest In 
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which, it is argued, American trade interests are so closely 
involved. Wherever a British man-of-war is to be seen, there 
an American merchant vessel can anchor in peace and se- 
curity, argue the Continental reasoners ; and they lay down 
their pens with the conviction that the proposition that Eng- 
land will receive American help in her distress allows of no 
discussion and requires no argument. 
od 


Tue Viennese have just been celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the flight of Metternich and the accession of 
Francis Joseph to the throne of Austria, the two events that 
marked the culmination of the Revolution of +1848, and the 
reversal of the policy that had brought it about. Metternich 
had dipped his hand deeply in the blood of his countrymen. 
He had resisted the liberal tendency of that epoch of modern 
revolutions with a bitterness and an unscrupulousness that 
aroused the passions of the Viennese to past the danger 
point. The all-powerful Metternich made his escape from 
the howling populace by slipping through a back door of the 
ministerial palace, and driving out of Vienna as fast as horse- 
flesh could carry him, and under the protection of a disguise. 


Brevities. 


No one but a fool or a madman tells all that he knows in 
public about human nature and its experiences. 


“ Progress” is a queer word. For every man who thinks 
about it, it commonly means “the way I am going.” 


The JZuzerior holds Dr. Briggs responsible for the report 
circulated in India, that the Bible had been repudiated at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 


We like a good old-fashioned theological fighter. If one 
holds a theory of human nature and salvation which is ex- 
clusive, he ought to say so, and stand by the creed he pro- 
fesses. 


Of Mr. Eells, who preached at the First Church in Boston 
last Sunday, the Outlook says, “He is a singularly earnest 
man, outspoken, genuine, and a preacher of exceptional 
ability.” 


Japan burst open the front door of the Chinese Empire ; 
and now, much to her disgust, European nations are walking 
in and taking lodgings without asking leave either of China 
or Japan. 


New stories of the deluge appear among the fragments of 
ancient Assyrian literature. They illustrate the story of 
Noah’s flood, but do not increase the presumption that it is 
a record of historic facts. 


Governor Mount of Indiana is quietly but firmly proceed- 
ing against the lynchers in his State who killed five robbers. 
The county having failed to act, he has caused warrants to 
be issued on his own affidavit. 


: If Mark Twain were not a humorist, he would be a fierce 
iconoclast. It may be that, if he is read a hundred years 
from now, the sadness and bitter irony in his writings will be 
more evident than the humor. 


The Watchman, recognizing the fact that the Baptist 
Church encourages freedom of opinion, sounds a note of 
alarm concerning disintegrating tendencies which are encour- 
aged by over-much toleration. 


When all the world learns that opinions concerning the 
origin of books of the Bible and the authority of creeds are 
no necessary part of the religious thought of the world 
heresy trials will become impossible, 
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Many human ‘experiences which are now dragged to the 
light by novelists, who profess simply to tell the truth, are of 
a kind that find their proper setting only in medical journals 
devoted to the morbid or the insane. 


Sam Jones “runs for governor” in Georgia on the plat- 
form of “simple, unadulterated, unpurchasable, unbulldoz- 
able manhood.” Mr. Jones often treats religion with levity. 
But he certainly takes himself seriously enough. 


Among the subjects prescribed for the great triennial ex- 
aminations of the Chinese Empire, one was “ Noah and his 
Family, or the Repeopling of the World after the Flood.” 
One of the text-books was the Old Testament. 


In a Yorkshire village there were two barbers who were 
rivals. One being ill, his customers patronized the other 
shop. At the end of the week the active barber turned over 
to his sick rival the extra earnings of the week. 


How does a minister feel who preaches a sermon on a 
skeleton furnished for him by a magazine? Fortunately or 
otherwise, liberal ministers are not provided with such mate- 
rial, and, if they steal, have to make their own selections. 


The article on “A Decadent Ministry” in the Congrega- 
tionalist is accepted by the Sacred Heart Review as an ex- 
planation of the bad manners and ignorance of history 
shown by some ministers who attack the Catholic Church. 


The New England elements scattered throughout the 
United States will draw the different parts of the country 
together through the influence of the new interest which is 
being excited in the search for ancestors and ancestral relics. 


Wherever the Holly Tree Inns and similar temperance, 
eating houses have been conducted on business principles, 
they have paid their way, and have proved that what many 
men need and wish are warmth, comfort, and food, and not 
merely drink. 


If only we can keep our temper for a few weeks, in spite 
of all provocation, and avoid war by the exhibition of mag- 
nanimity, how proud we shall be of our moral strength! 
“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


We are told that Portuguese immigrants to Nantucket 
often take the name of the captain of the ship that brought 
them. It may happen, therefore, that Starbucks and 
Gardners may not only be foreign-born, but may bear the 
same name without relationship to each other. What a 
puzzle for the genealogists by and by, when some one of 
these adopted families produces a man to be celebrated. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


To Save the Birds, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Knowing that many of the members of our Women’s Alli- 
ances are interested in saving our birds from extermination 
by cruel methods, and that some of our Branches have 
shown a special interest in this subject, I venture to call at- 
tention to something which may have escaped general notice. 

I find that the Ladies’ Home Journal has sent to several of 
our Branches, offering premiums in return for subscribers. 
A year or two since some of our Branches availed them- 
Pe, of these offers, as a means of increasing their slender 

unds, 
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At present this periodical not only has defended the 
custom of wearing bird millinery, but, by its illustrations in 
the millinery department, is doing its utmost to prolong and 
encourage a fashion which is likely to exterminate some of 
our most beautiful birds, and especially the egret heron. 

That the friends of the birds may not be induced to do 
unconsciously what would shock and pain them, if they knew 
these facts, I venture to write this word of information. 

Te) Fees 


Fellowship. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you allow me to point out a characteristic of the Uni- 
tarian Church which is less liberal, I think, than the church 
to which I belong? 

When a man joins you, he takes the name “ Unitarian.” 
When he joins us, he takes the name “ Christian.” 

Now it is plain to see that a Unitarian and Trinitarian can 
both take the name “ Christian.” But can both as honestly 
take the name “ Unitarian” ? 

If a man comes to me, and says, “I desire to be a Christian, 
and help the world,” I can receive him, if he does believe 
“three are one,” or five or six. But, if that man who believes 
three are one should join a Unitarian church, it would put 
him in a false light before the world. 

If a man is wrong in his mathematics, it may be his mis- 
fortune, and not his fault, while the spirit of the all-loving 
Father may shine in his life, making him a Son of God. Is 
it right to disfellowship a Son of God because his mathe- 
matics are wrong? 

Hoping you can throw some light on this subject, 

Iremain, Yours respectfully, 
CARL SUMMERBELL. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Toko Jihi. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am about to review a book which I have not read. So 
many excellent reviews are said to be so written that one 
ought not to hesitate to confess to doing it. But a more 
serious confession is to be made: I cannot read it. A resi- 
dence of nearly three years in the Land of the Rising Sun 
was not enough to give an easy acquaintance with these 
peculiar characters, part Chinese and part Japanese, in which 
the book is written. 

It is a recent publication of the Japan Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and is edited by our most efficient secretary, Mr. Sai- 
chiro Kanda, the work bearing date of Dec. 25, 1897. The 
title, “Toko Jihi,” means, Mr. Kanda explains, “To ascend 
high from low.” It consists mainly of selections from the 
writings of Unitarian authors, such as Clarke, Savage, Bixby, 
Dole, and MacCauley, together with some “ childlike 
thoughts of the editor,” as Mr. Kanda puts it, with a 
modesty characteristic of the man and the people he repre- 
sents. Knowing Mr. Kanda’s earnestness and ability, | am 
inclined to imagine these “thoughts ” to be characterized by 
robust manliness and illuminated by delicate wit. With all 
regard to those who have gone to Japan from America in the 
service of our cause,— among whom Mr. MacCauley richly 
deserves to be named as chief,—the Japan Mission owes a 
great debt to our most faithful, genial, wise secretary. As 
editor, translator, author, preacher, and, most of all, as the 
interpreter by letter and by personal speech, between our 
body of thought and thinkers and the inquiring mind of 
Japan, Mr. Kanda has done great things for us as well as 
for his own people. 

Of this book, my limited knowledge of the language only 
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permits me to add that it is written in the style and charac- 
ters that are calculated to give it currency among the people 
of average culture, who, there as elsewhere, are so important 
in any movement; that its four hundred and twenty-nine 
pages are well printed, and in such wise as to indicate an 
earnest purpose ; that its title-page (at what is to us the last 
page of the book) bears the name of the Unitarian Mission ; 
and that an index finishes the whole book where we would 
begin it. That it may have many readers in Japan is to be 
hoped ; and that the unremitting efforts of our representatives 
in that country may be crowned with success there, and ac- 
corded somewhat more just appreciation here, is also to be 
earnestly desired. W. I. LAwWRANCE. 


WNature’s Epitaph. 


Who knows where the graveyard is 
Where the fox and the eagle lie ? 
Who has seen the obsequies 
Of the red deer when they die? 


With Death they steal away 
Out of the sight of the sun, 

Out of the sight of the living, they 
Pay the debt, and are done. 


No marble marks the place: 
The common forest brown 

Covers them over with Quaker grace 
Just where they laid them down. 


But a few years, if you see 
In summer a deeper green 
Here and there, it is like to be 
The spot where their bones have been. 


Thus, not more, to the poor dead year, 
No grave, nor ghostly stone, 

But a greener life and a warmer cheer 
Be the only sign that he’s gone. 


— William Herbert Carruth. 


The Ethical and Religious Value of the Music of 
Richard Wagner. 


BY W. M. BRUNDAGE. 


Doubtless many good people will be shocked at my very 
subject. Why, Richard Wagner wrote no religious music: 
he simply wrote operas for the theatre! Indeed, he con- 
demned the churches. He was no Christian. To speak of 
the ethical and religious value of his music is absurd. 

True, Richard Wagner did not write any religious music 
in the narrow, conventional sense of that term. Neither from 
the orthodox point of view was he a Christian. At one time 
in his life he did actually attack the churches, and never to 
his dying day did he show much real affection for them. 
His bitterest foes were the ultramontane Catholics of Mu- 
nich. 

But Richard Wagner never had anything but love and rever- 
ence for Jesus Christ. He rejected “the impotent religion of the 
churches,” as he called it, because this religion was untrue to 
the spirit of Jesus. Only two years before his death he con- 
fessed: “We throw over without hesitation church, priest- 
craft, and the entire historical phenomena of Christianity, in 
order to have that Christ whom we wish to preserve in his full 
purity,” that is, the ideal Christ of pitying, redeeming love. 
He hated all forms of hypocrisy just as intensely as Jesus 
himself hated them, and he saw that the dominant Christian 
churches of Europe were permeated with hypocrisy. “O 
men,” he cried again and again, “feel rightly, act as you 
feel, be free. Then we will have art.” 
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“Our God is money: our religion, money-getting.”” He 
saw everywhere, in Church and State alike, the domination of 
the spirit of greed. “We have to look the question firmly 
and boldly in the face, and ask ourselves, What Is the cause of 
all this misery in our present social condition? » « What 1s u 
that destroys our civilization if it is not the want of love? 
Almost in the very words of Proudhon, he speaks of _the 
present day as “a world of murder and robbery, organized 
and legalized by lying, deceit, and hypocrisy.” 

The great series of music-dramas called “The Ring of the 
Nibelungs” teaches, in the words of Wagner himself, that 
“only he who abjures love can obtain dominion over the 
world by gold.” This thirst for gold represents to the great 
master “the curse of loveless existence.” In the final scene 
of the “Dusk of the Gods,” Briinnhilde, in returning the 
ring purified by fire to the water floods, releases the world 
from the curse of gold.” 

Everywhere throughout his works Wagner teaches the need 
of a regeneration of human society, in which “equal free- 
dom” shall be enjoyed by all men, in which love, beauty, and 
truth shall reign supreme, “a regeneration by art and re- 
ligion.” ‘TI have found true art to be one with true religion.” 
“ Music is the living God in our bosom.” 

How shall this regeneration be effected? ‘“ God,” he says, 
‘will give us light to find the right law.” ‘Only from the 
deep soil of a truthful religion can the inducement and the 
strength proceed which are necessary for carrying through 
the regeneration.” 

In spite of the influence upon his thought of the great 
pessimistic philosopher, Schopenhauer, Wagner confidently 
believes in the possibility of a new human society which shall 
be truly Christian, which shall finally realize the ideal of 
Jesus. ‘The recognition of the moral significance of the 
world is the crowning point of all knowledge.” ‘I possess 
faith in the future of mankind, and draw it simply from my 
necessity.” Again he says, “ We believe in the possibility of 
regeneration, and devote ourselves thereto in every sense.” 
“ Only through error can we poor earth-worms get to a knowl- 
edge of the truth.” 

The regeneration of society in the thought of the great 
master will be natural and orderly. There will be no bloody 
revolution. “Nature, and nature alone,” he says, “can bring 
order into the great world destiny.” “We look for salvation 
in the awakening of man to his simple and holy dignity.” 
“From this regeneration will spring the reborn, blessed, 
artistic mankind of the future.” 

Recall once more the quotation I made above: “I have 
found true art to be one with true religion.” In connection 
with this I will give several other quotations to show the es- 
sential teaching of Wagner concerning the identity of the 
highest art with the truest religion. “The highest art can 
never gain strength to reveal itself unless it is at bottom the 
religious symbol of a perfect moral order of things, whereby 
alone it can become really comprehensible to the people.” 
Again, “Just as Christianity issued from the universal civil- 
ization of the Romans, so does music break forth from the 
chaos of modern civilization. Both say, ‘Our empire is not 
of this world; that is, we come from within, you from with- 
out, we grow out of the very nature of things, you from 
their appearance.’” “Music is a new language in which 
things eternal can be expressed with unmistakable certainty, 
in which the seer and poet in tones will manifest the unspeak- 
able beyond the range of conceptural thought.” Art is the 
highest moment of life only when it is not separate from life, 
but with all the varieties of its expression fully contained 
therein.” 

; In consideration of these quotations from Wagner himself, 
in the light of that noble, heroic life of ceaseless protest 
against commercial greed, against conventional religion and 
art, against every form of baseness and insincerity in thought, 
word, and deed, of that noble, heroic life of unswerving loy- 
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alty to its highest and holiest ideals, and, finally, in the pres- 
ence of the great music-dramas in which Wagner reveals his 
very soul, especially of that last masterpiece, ~ Parsifal,” 
which has no meaning at all if it be not the glorification of 
the qualities which made Jesus and Buddha Gautama divine, 
can any unprejudiced mind conceive of him as being other 
than a profoundly religious man? If we will but listen rev- 
erently to his music, we cannot help seeing that it is pervaded 
throughout with the spirit of moral earnestness and religious 
enthusiasm. If we will but listen reverently, we will be con- 
strained by a force that we cannot resist to look below the - 
surface of things,— ay, to peer into the profoundest depths of 
the mystery of life and human destiny. A radiant love iS 
the light by means of which the great master illumines the 
darkness. 

Richard Wagner will never permit us to rest satisfied with 
mere material well-being, excellent in its own way though it 
may be. He arouses us to struggle and to aspire, to climb 
above present attainment toward the heights beyond. He 
irresistibly attracts us by the splendor of his own vision of 
the All-perfect Will at the heart of the universe. In his noble 
“ Ring of the Nibelungs,” as Prof. Kostlin suggests, Wagner 
teaches us “that everything, even the highest (the gods) and 
even the noblest (Siegfried, Briinnhilde), perishes if it allows 
anything to persuade it to resort to violence, either open or 
secret, instead of relying on love, the only bond that holds 
things together. ” 

The music of the great master, whose loving heart would 
not even neglect a stray wounded dog, but, in spite of re- 
peated bites from the wounded animal while he was washing 
and bandaging its paw, persisted in his deed of mercy, sac- 
rificing the use of his right hand on the score of “ Die Meis- 
tersinger ” for days to come, will bring us, too, if we will but 
listen, into helpful sympathy with every living thing. In his 
ravishing nature music, which is never mechanically imita- 
tive, but always profoundly interpretative, Wagner will teach 
us to understand the glory of the sunrise among the great 
mountains, the deep celestial blue of the mid-day heavens, 
the sombre spell of the starless night, the soft beauty of 
the moonlight on hill and plain, the terrible grandeur of the 
thunder-storm, the mystery of the ocean, the fragrance of 
the flowery meadows, the songs of the birds, the sighing of 
the wind, and the very rustling of the leaves in Siegfried’s 
forest. He will help us to feel, as no other great master in 
music can, 


“ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


More than any other great master Wagner will awaken us. 
out of our spiritual indifference, and inspire us to loyalty to 
our highest ideals, which simply means loyalty to our God 
so that for no mere applause of men, for no mere material 
reward, to secure no merely earthly ends, will we lower our 
ideals by so much as the breadth of a single hair. 

He will stir the very depths of our nature with a great 
sorrowful pity for suffering, struggling humanity, only to fill 
us with a mighty hope for the coming redemption which is 
already at hand. In the very midst of the tragic death of 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde and the terrible conflagration of 
Walhalla, the abode of the gods, “rises a new melody, sym- 
bolizing redemption through love, proclaiming that the. curse 
of Alberich’s ring (the curse of gold, the curse of loveless 
greed) has been expiated.” The music of Richard Wagner 
will summon us to go forth to a life of noble action, will 
summon us to go forth together with all earth’s great and 
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good, to participate in the accomplishment of this divine re- 
demption of humanity. 

I cannot help believing that in a very real sense Richard 
Wagner comes nearer than any modern man to fulfilling the 
prophecy of Emerson when he said: “I look for a new 
teacher that shall follow so far those shining laws that he 
shall see them come full circle ; shall see their rounding com- 
plete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul ; 
shall see the identity of the law of gravitation with purity of 
heart ; and shall show that the ought, that Duty, is one with 
science, with beauty, and with joy.” Recall Wagner’s words: 
EST have found true art te be one with true religion.” In his 
music the great master has shown us that Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness are not three gods, but one. 


The Secret of Greatness. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. SPENCER. 


It is always an encouraging sign that men are looking 
beyond present stages of being and condition to those 
which are to come. It is a sign that character and achieve- 
ment have not yet reached the measure of capacity or power, 
that the soul is conscious of energies not yet fully employed, 
and is looking forward eagerly to the work that will attest its 
quality, and call its latent faith and forcefulness into play. 

It detracts nothing from the value of this impulse that it is 
so often coupled with a somewhat clamorous wish for appro- 
bation, a desire to win prompt recognition for one’s self 
or one’s work, and establish a claim to more than average 
interest and esteem. 

The longing to be great, to impress one’s self definitely upon 
one’s day or generation, is seldom entirely divorced from 
what is perhaps the less admirable craving for the external 
advantages of greatness. It is not, however, merely a super- 
ficial egoism: it is something more than mere restlessness 
under the absence of homage from our kind. It is the ex- 
pression of a nature that is intrinsically great, and is feeling 
about blindly for the sphere of opportunity which corre- 
sponds to its greatness. This is proved by the inability of 
earnest men to find continuous satisfaction in any spurious 
distinction, by the loss of self-respect which inevitably fol- 
lows the acceptance of unmerited esteem. A man may de- 
ceive others in regard to his character or his powers: he can- 
not deceive himself. The divinity within him forces him 
constantly to acknowledge the disparity between what he is 
and what he succeeds in seeming to his neighbors, and every 
word of unmerited praise has the sting of intentional rebuke. 

The test of a man’s worth is not the esteem which he en- 
joys, but the benefit which he confers, the conscious, inten- 
tional contribution which he makes to the good of life; and 
this personal excellence may exist, and exert its beneficent in- 
fluence in the absence of any external honor whatever. 

The secret of greatness is service, and the demand for 
service is at once the recognition of capacity and the enforce- 
ment of obligation. It is in the spirit and measure of its 
response to this demand that real greatness is distinguished 
from that which is unreal and unfruitful. A really great life 
is always a ministering life, because it has enough of self- 
knowledge to guide it to the sources of its own helpfulness, 
and keep it humble by reason of what it discovers there. 

Human greatness is a product of that very spirit and prac- 
tice of service in which it finds its natural outlet and consum- 
mation. Men are what they are largely in virtue of what 
other men have been in association with them. Knowledge 
and power are products of a social intercourse and co-opera- 
tion in which every soul participates in his degree, and no 
man has risen to conspicuous eminence in any sphere of life 
who has not drawn largely upon the ministrations of others. 
The principle receives tacit recognition in the ordinary 
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method of individual progress. ‘The world’s store of knowl- 
edge, wisdom, virtue, and power, upon which all men draw in 
laying the foundations of future being and doing, is the sum 
total of that which was worthy in the service of the past; 
and no man seeks advancement in the science or art or lit- 
erature of to-day without the help and sympathy of contem- 
porary workers in the same and kindred pursuits. A great 
mind epitomizes the greatness of the universe, and it does 
this by soliciting from every creature whatever modicum of 
service it is empowered to bestow. It is conscious of the 
infinite greatness of God above it, it feels the strength that 
rises to its support from below, and it knows that the volume 
and quality of its own being is the gift of God and of his 
creatures who serve him. The knowledge gives freedom 
from error and from baseless pride, and preserves that sin- 
cere humility which is the open door of progress. 

Much of the intellectual and spiritual power that is in the 
world is inefficient by reason of its alliance with aims and 
methods which are foreign to its quality. Men of noble 
endowments miss the mark of greatness by compounding the 
gifts of God with those exceptional honors which such gifts 
equip them to win. They care more for the reputation of 
greatness than for the spirit and substance of it, and they are 
betrayed into the pursuit of that reputation in ways that 
insure inevitable blight and perversion. When one loses 
sight of the sources whence the virtue that is in him was 
derived, he is already at the point of losing it; when he seeks 
to enjoy in isolation the endowment which has come to him 
through association, he has cut loose from his base of supplies, 
and is face to face with starvation; when he undertakes to 
serve himself with that wherewith he is equipped to serve the 
world, he robs both God and the creation, and is great 
only in the extent of his infidelity. This is the actual nature 
of that spurious greatness which is, for multitudes, the sum- 
mit of attainment. It employs the comparative rather than 
the positive degree, and owes all its charm to its contrasts. 
Under the spell of this misconception the graces that distin- 
guish man from the brute become the instruments of a 
struggle for pre-eminence which exhibits all the harshness 
and indifference of the brute, and nourishes strife with the 
fruits of sacrifice. Men take the power that has come to 
them as the free gift of ages of labor and conflict and 
sacrifice in the past, and make it the basis of odious distinc- 
tions among those who strive and suffer in the present. They 
do not rise above the competitive plane in their conception 
of greatness. They are not content to be great because it is 
good to be great. Each seeks to be greater than his neigh- 
bor,—to be able to say, I am more worthy than thou. So 
inevitably does this temper tend to pervert the noblest powers 
that it would be difficult to find a human life that had em- 
ployed its gifts with exclusive regard to the possibilities of 
good which inhered in them. The taint appears and reap- 
pears as often as the glory which it impairs. Some new in- 
fluence acts upon a human life to its profit. Some masterful 
soul stirs another to its depths, quickening its energies until 
they flower into grace and strength of pure desire and heroic 
purpose; but the insidious demon, self, creeps in, and erects 
the new gift of God into the means of giving .a fresh lease 
of life to some old godless assumption. The new influence 
was refining or elevating perhaps. It gave a nobler cast to 
thought, new elegance and precision to speech. It culti- 
vated a taste for what is best in art and in literature, but it 
is all vitiated by the high-flown scorn of the vulgar and the 
commonplace which we permit it to breed within us. If it 
inform and develop the mind, extending the bounds of 
knowledge and sharpening the perceptive powers, we climb 
by means of it to some eminence of contempt for the dull, 
unlettered rabble. If it draw us into closer sympathy with 
the aims and institutions of religion, we lay stress upon the 
pronoun in our credo, and muffle ourselves up in the cloak of 
an ostentatious piety from the world that was always true 
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and tender to us. We are not content to ,be refined or 
learned or holy. We must have something or some one to 
serve as a foil to our fancied greatness, in order that we may 
enjoy it upon the level of our actual littleness. If as were 
really great, the fact itself would wholly satisfy us; ut me 
are not great, so we flaunt the new power In the eyes 0 
others, and enjoy it most when it is reflected back to us in 
the shape of anger and resentment. _ ; 
The root of real greatness is humility. It is an element 0 
power because by means of it one reaches down into the fer- 
tile soil of the past to appropriate the results of the world s 
experience as sustenance for his own abounding life. It 
compels one to a vital interest in the aims and aspirations of 
others, and disposes peremptorily of the notion that there is 
any competitive element in true eminence of life. pee 
The competitive principle is always a destructive principle. 
The progress that is measured in triumphs over others, not 
only destroys the means by which it advances, it also de- 
stroys the instruments of all future advance. Perfect prog- 
ress is insured only as every soul is urged onward and up- 
ward to the full extent of his capacity, and this is impossible 
where greatness is held to consist in the maintenance of an 
outward superiority to others. 
The humble soul is the great soul, because the end which 
he seeks is positive through all the changes engendered by 
the general advance. He is not weakened by another’s 
_strength, because he appropriates that strength to himself in 
accordance with the law by which all his power has been ac- 
quired. He receives gladly whatever is offered for his en- 
richment, not contemning the source. He gives joyfully 
where the need of service is apparent, without stint or con- 
dition. This temper provokes no antagonisms or conflicts. 
It discounts rivalry, and stimulates to brotherly love and 
unity of life. It lays the foundations of personal worth and 
unselfishness upon those unchanging truths of life by which 
the entire universe of being is upheld; and it wins enduring 
eminence and honor to its possessor, in accordance with the 
law that he who would be great among men must be their 
minister, and he who would be first, the servant of all. 


At the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 


On one of the principal business streets of the national 
capital it is no uncommon thing to see bands of Indians 
headed in solemn procession toward the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. It is an interesting sight when a delegation of a 
dozen or more, often in gay-colored blankets, beaded mocca- 
sins, and perhaps long feathers fastened in the straight masses 
of their jet hair, step into the elevator to be borne to the 
seventh or eighth floor of the Atlantic Building, on F Street, 
where the Bureau of Indian Affairs has its quarters. There 
is occasionally a shade of timidity in some usually stolid face 
as the elevator begins to rise; but some more experienced 
brother has doubtless previously given assurance that it is 
no alarming trap, for it is seldom that they try to make the 
long ascent on foot. 

Arrived at the Office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
they file in, and dispose themselves on the chairs and sofas 
arranged for their reception. At his desk sits the Com- 
missioner, by his side one or more stenographers, and usually 
the Indian agent in charge of the special reservation repre- 
sented. Interested white faces generally crowd the doors 
and hallway. 

In spite of the outrageous treatment that this abused race 
has undergone in the name of the law, many of them show a 
touching friendliness, even while airing their grievances. It 
seems to be the custom for each speaker, though he may 
have only a few words to say, to walk behind the long table, 
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and shake hands with the Commissioner and stenographers, 
who always courteously rise and smile as they take the prof- 
fered hand. Then the speaker steps back, and with copious 
gestures, and, if he wears the American dress, with occasional 
awkward hitches of suspenders, pours forth a volley of thick 
guttural syllables, encouraged now and then by hoarse assent- 
ing grunts from his brethren. Some member of the tribe, who 
has mastered our language, usually stands near to interpret, 
and in very fair English summarizes at short intervals to the 
Commissioner, beginning every such translation with “ Now 
he says.” ; 

Great respect is invariably evinced for the heads of the 
government; and it is pathetic to see how urgent they make 
their appeals to the Commissioner, as if he were in direct 
conference with the “‘ Great Father,” and as if, the paternal 
ear being once gained, their battle is won. The Commis- 
sioner, in making his reply to the delegation after all have 
spoken, is sometimes obliged to remind them that he is not 
so powerful as they think, that, although they have his sym- 
pathy and he will try his best to see justice done them, there 
is an inconvenient amount of red tape to be first manipulated. 

A South Dakota agency was represented at the Indian 
Bureau a short time ago by ten or twelve strong-faced men. 
They wore the ordinary citizen’s clothing, but the long black 
hair of one with a statesman’s face was adorned with two great 
feathers. Several of his companions wore gay moccasins, 
one pair being decorated with the American flag finely 
wrought in beads. One speaker, with a keen, intelligent face, 
made peculiar gestures with both hands as though pushing 
from him some unseen foe; and the writer listened with inter- 
est for the interpretation of his words. ‘They proved to be 
an eloquent and pathetic description of the treatment that 
he and his tribe had undergone,— how, finding no abiding- 
place, they had been pushed from one point to another, from 
poor to still poorer land, upon which no white man would 
attempt to live. 

Another seemed to be something of a satirist, as in the 
course of his remarks he cast one or two good-natured slurs 
at the methods of the legislature, which called forth guttural 
laughs from his people, and brought a stealthy smile to more 
than one white face. He gave an object-lesson, too, of the 
impoverished condition of himself and his companions, 
searching his pockets one by one, and producing, at last, two 
matches,— his sole wealth,— not a penny to buy even “a lit- 
tle tobacco.” Grunts and nods of approbation greeted the 
Commissioner when, after replying to the land grievances and 
disputes, he referred to this incident, and told them that he 
believed each one could be supplied with a little money be- 
fore leaving the office. 

A marked figure accompanying the Indians of a recent 
delegation was Dr. Eastman, a fine-looking man, with a 
strong, intelligent face. Several years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, he married that sweet young poet of the Berkshire 
Hills, Elaine Goodale. He is a college graduate, and an un- 
usually well-informed man. The establishment of Y. M. C. A. 
branches among the Indians is a work dear to his heart, 
and one in which his wife is no less interested. 

Any week-day morning a full-blood Omaha Indian, Mr. Fran- 
cis LaFlesche, may be seen entering the Atlantic Building. 
He has held a clerical position in the Indian Bureau for a 
number of years. The writer had the pleasure, not long ago, 
of making one of a small company gathered: to hear Mr. 
LaFlesche sing some of the weird music of his race,—a col- 
lection of tunes handed down from one generation to another, 
but never reduced to writing till Miss Alice Fletcher accom- 
plished the difficult task. Mr. LaFlesche is the author of a 
number of interesting articles upon the customs and tradi- 
tions of his race, which have been published in well-known 
anthropological journals. Well-educated, polished in man- 
ner, and an excellent conversationalist, he is a fine example 
of the possibilities of his race. 
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A Sermon on the Leaf. 


By all the winds of heaven 
The homeless leaves are driven, 
Like chaff from winnowed grain, 
Till, sodden by the rain, 
They lie with seasons old 
That knit the forest-mould,— 
_ Ten autumns all in one ! 
Their use is never done, 
But only now begun: 
For they must shield the grass 


When frost and sleet-wind pass ; 
And they must house the seeds 
In the rich woods and meads, 
And fold the violet 

In a warm coverlet, 

And keep back forward flowers 
Till seasonable hours, 

When gleams of April sky 

Are shed through clouds on high. 


—LHdith M. Thomas. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Worship of God. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


God is spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.— JOHN iv. 24. 


There are those who in religious matters, as well as in 
all other departments of life, are content to walk unquestion- 
ingly the path which the footsteps of previous generations 
have made easy and familiar. But there are others —and 
these among the more thoughtful and earnest minds — to 
whom it is not enough to utter earnest words concerning en- 
thusiasm and devotion, consecration and worship. These 
spiritual attitudes and exercises must first be made to 
appear reasonable to them, fitting,— fitting to their concep- 
tion of God, fitting to their ideas of that which is highest 
and finest in man. 

So there are many things that pass to-day as forms of 
worship, many ideas connected with worship, which this 
class of minds cannot heartily and fully accept. Some of 
them do not seem to them fitting, as they look upward 
towards God. ‘They cannot, for example, believe that God 
cares for flattery, cares to sit on his throne, and be told by 
his creatures how great and how wonderful he is. They 
cannot think that he cares to have presents brought to 
him, gifts offered on his altar, as men say. They cannot 
believe that he really is anxious for many of these external 
forms and ceremonies, which seem to the onlooker to con- 
stitute the essential element of much that passes as popular 
worship.... 

Is worship, then, so far as external form is concerned, 
to pass away? By no manner of means, as I think. As 
you analyze any one of these old primitive acts of worship, 
no matter how crude, no matter how cruel, how bloody, how 
repulsive it may be to-day from the outlook of our higher 
civilization, you will note that it has in it an element which, 

_I believe, is permanent, and can never be outgrown. What- 
‘ever else there is, there is always the sense of a Presence, 
— invisible, mighty, high, and, from the point of view of the 
worshipper, holy and set apart. There is always the feeling 
of being in the shadow of the high and lofty One who in- 
habiteth eternity. There is always the sense of uplooking, 
of worship, in the higher sense of that term. Always, at any 
rate, the germ of these; and this, it seems to me, we may 
be sure and certain, however it may clothe itself in the 
future, shall never pass-away. oe i 

I wish now, if there are any who think it is not befitting 
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the greatness, the nobleness of man that he should bow him- 
self in the presence of the highest, humiliate himself, if you 
choose to use that term, in acts of worship,— I wish now, 
I say, to consider worship under two or three aspects, and 
see what it means. And, in the first place, I ask you to note 
that the ability to worship is always the measure of the rank 
of a being, it is the test and the standard of greatness... . 

And man is man simply because he is able to look above 
himself. The old Greeks had an anticipation of that idea 
when they called man anthropos; for the meaning of the 
word is the upward-looker. As in imagination you go back 
and down to the time when man first appeared, developed 
from the lower life which preceded him, the first thing you 
can think about him as human is the opening of his eyes in 
wonder, the lifting of his face in curiosity and question, and 
the birth of adoration in his soul. This is that which made 
him man. 

You go and study the lowest type of barbaric life to-day ; 
and you will find that the barbarian has very little curiosity 
as compared with the civilized man. You will find that it is 
very difficult to astonish him with anything. He does not 
wonder. He takes everything for granted. He does not 
see clearly and deeply enough to appreciate the marvel. 
Let me illustrate from a specimen of barbaric life itself. 
A few years ago the chief of an Indian tribe was brought 
from the plains of the West to visit Washington. The idea 
was to impress him as much as possible with the idea of our 
civilization, so that he might report it to his people when he 
went home. After they had crossed the Mississippi on their 
way to the West, the gentleman in whose care he was travel- 
ling asked the chief what the one thing which he had seen 
during his trip was which had impressed him the most; and 
he said at once the St. Louis bridge. . But his companion 
said, Are you not astonished at the Capitol of Washington? 
“ Yes,” he said, “but my people can pile stones on top of 
each other; but they cannot make a cobweb of steel hang 
in the air.” 

You see how that perception lifted him above the aver- 
age level of his people? He was showing his capacity 
for higher and nobler civilization. It is just this ability in 
the man to wonder, to see something to wonder at, to wor- 
ship, to admire, which lifts him one grade higher than that 
of the average level of his tribe. So that which makes 
man a man is the capacity in him to admire. All admira- 
tion is the essence, the root, of worship. And, the more 
things a man admires, the greater and nobler type of man he 
is seen to be. If he can admire music, if he can admire 
painting, if he can admire sculpture, if he can admire poetry, 
if he can admire literature of every kind, if he can admire 
grand architecture, the beautiful monuments of the world, 
we say, Here is a large, all-round type of man. We estimate 
his dignity, his greatness, by the capacity that he shows for 
worship in its lower type; for worship is simply looking up 
with admiration. ; 4 

There is another quality about this worship that I wish to 
speak of. It is the power that is capable of transforming 
a man, making him over into the likeness of that which he 
admires. You find the man without this capacity, and you 
know it is hopeless to appeal to him, hopeless to set up 
ideals, hopeless to place before him enticing examples. 
There is nothing in him to which these things appeal. 
Take Alexander the Great. It is said he carried around 
with him a copy of the Iliad, and that Achilles was his 
ideal of a hero. Do you not see how this admiration trans- 
formed the life of the young king, and made him after the 
type of that which he admired? It does not make any 
difference what this special admiration may be. Let a man 
admire Beethoven, and he will cultivate instinctively the 
qualities that make the beauty and greatness of Beethoven's 
character and the wonders of his career. ror 

This ideal may be in a book, it may be embodied in fic- 
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tion. I have liked always, either on the walls of my room 
or on the walls of my heart, to have certain portraits of per- 
sons whom I have loved, who are no longer living; and they 
are to me constant stimulus. They speak to me by day, 
and in my dreams at night their eyes follow me, and seem 
to look into my soul; and in their presence I could not do 
a mean, an unmanly thing. I love, I reverence, I worship 
these lofty ideals. And the quality of these characters filters 
down through and permeates the thought and the life. 

You remember how the other aspect of this thought is 
illustrated by Shakspere. He says,— 


“ My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


If that with which you keep company, that you admire, is 
below you, it degrades: if it is above you, it lifts. In any 
case you are transformed, shaped into the likeness of that 
which you admire. : 

There is another aspect of this close akin to that which I 
have just been dealing with. It is only the worshipper who 
has in him any promise, any possibility, of growth. Whether 

.it is the individual or the nation, it makes no difference. 
If you find no capacity to admire that which is above and 
beyond you, then there is no hope of progress. Take the 
young man who thinks he has exhausted the possibilities 
of the world, who has reached the nz/ admirari stage, who 
prides himself on not being surprised, not being over- 
whelmed, not admiring anything. The careful outside ob- 
server knows that, instead of having exhausted the possibil- 
ities and greatness and wonders of the universe, he has 
simply exhausted himself. 

The man who knows how full the world is of that which 
is beautiful and great and true and noble walks through the 
universe with his head bared and bowed, and feels, as did 
Moses when standing in the presence of the burning bush, 
that he ought to take off his shoes from his feet, for the 
place where he is standing is holy ground. Wherever 
you are standing in this universe, which is full of God from 
star to dust particle, is holy ground; and, if you do not feel 
it, if you are not touched, if you are not bowed, if you are 
not thrilled with wonder, it is defect in you, and not lack of 
God. | 

If the musician admires his great predecessors and strives 
to emulate them; if the painter in the presence of the Sistine 
Madonna feels lifted and touched, so that he never can be 
content with poor work again; if the sculptor is ready to 
bend his knees in the presence of the Venus of Melos, as he 
sees her standing at the end of the long gallery in the 
Louvre ; if the lover of his kind admires John Howard, and 
can never be content unless he is doing something for his 
fellow-men again; if we can be touched by lives like Clara 
Barton’s, like Florence Nightingale’s, like Dorothea Dix’s, 
like the great and consecrated ones of the earth; if in any 
department of life we can be lifted, humbled, thrilled, at the 
same time with the thought of the greatness and glory and 
beauty that are above and beyond us,—then there is hope 
of growth, then there is life that can come to something 
fine and noble in the future. 

I wish, in the light of these illustrations of what worship 
means, to note the thought that a great many men — con- 
Scientious, earnest, simple—who have never been ac- 
customed to think of themselves as religious, and perhaps 
would deny it if a friend suggested to them that they had in 
them the possibilities of worship,— that perhaps they are 
worshippers, even if they know it not. A great many per- 
sons have thrown away the common ideals of worship, and 
perhaps have settled down to the idea that they are not 
worshippers at all, while all the time the substance and the 
beauty and the glory of worship are in their daily lives and 
always in their hearts. I want to Suggest two or three 
grades of worship, to show that this worship climbs; and I 
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want to call attention to the fact that on the lowest grade it 
is worship of God just the same as on the highest,— that all 
worship or admiration for truth, for beauty, for good, wher- 
ever, however manifested, is really worship of God, whether 
we think of it or call it by that name or not, because they 
all are manifestations of God. 

Take the man who is touched and lifted by natural beauty, 
the sense of natural power; the man who loves the woods, 
who turns and stands to see the glory of a sunset, who is 
lifted by tides of emotion as he hears the surf beat on the 
shore, who feels bowed in the presence of the wide night sky 
of stars, who is humbled at the same time that he is uplifted 
in the presence of the mountains, who is touched by all 
natural scenes of beauty and peace and glory. Are not 
these men in their degree worshippers? 

Take the feeling that is expressed in those beautiful lines 
of Byron. We do not think of Byron as a religious nature, 
but certainly he had in him the heart of worship when he 
could write such thoughts as these : — 


“°Tis midnight. On the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters; blue the sky 
Seems like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright. 

Whoever looked upon them shining 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away 
And mix with their eternal ray?” 


And Wordsworth says he feels a Presence that 


“Disturbs him with the joy of elevated thought, 
A sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused.” 


And so you may run all through the poets,— these simply 
as hints, specimens,—every one of them worshippers, 
touched by the beauty, glory, uplift, of the natural world. 

And then pass to the next stage, and come to the worship 
of the human, to the admiration of the highest and finest 
qualities that are manifested in the lives of men and women. 
Who is there that is not touched and thrilled by some story 
of heroic action, of heroic self-sacrifice, of consecration to 
duty in the face of danger and death? And no matter what 
this manifestation of human goodness may be, if you can be 
thrilled by it and lifted by it, then you have taken another 
step up this ladder of worship which leads you into the 
very presence chamber of the Divine. 

Let a boy read the life of Lincoln, see his earnest thirst 
for knowledge, the sacrifice he was willing to pay for it, his 
consecration to his ideals of truth, the transparent honesty 
of the man, the supreme contempt with which he could look 
down upon anything poor or mean or low, the firmness 
and simplicity with which he assumes high office, the faith- 
fulness, the unassuming devotion, that he carries into the 
fulfilment of the trust. Take him all the way through, study 
his character and admire, and youare a worshipper of that 
which is divine. 

So in the case of Jesus, the supreme soul of history in its 
consecration to the Father, its simple trust in the divine 
love, its superiority to fear, to question, to death. When we 
bow ourselves in the presence of the Nazarene, we are not 
worshipping another God. We are worshipping his Father 
and our Father as he shines in the face of Jesus, as he il- 
lumines and beautifies his life, as he makes glorious the 
humble pathways of Galilee, and so casts a reflected glory 
over the humblest pathways any of us may be called upon 
to tread. 

The next step in our ascent brings us to the conscious 
worship of God himself. We cannot grasp the divine idea. 
The finite cannot measure or outline the infinite; and so, 
when we say “God,” we mean only the grandest ideal that 
we can frame, that reaches on towards, but can never ade- 
quately express the Deity. And so we worship this thought, 
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this ideal, growing as our capacity develops, advancing as 
the race advances, and ever leading us Godward,— as when 
we follow a tay of light we are travelling towards its source. 
And the attitude of our souls in the presence of this which 
is divine 1s truest worship. The humility of it, the exalta- 
tion of it, is beautifully phrased in two or three lines which 
I wish to repeat to you from Browning’s “ Saul” : — 


“T but open my eyes, and perfection,— no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And, thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it, too), 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to his feet!” 


Here is the significance of the thought I had in mind at 
the opening. We talk about humbling ourselves. When 
we can bend with reverence in the presence of that which is 
above us, the very bending is exaltation; for it indicates 
the capacity to appreciate, to admire, to adore. Thus we 
climb up into the ability to worship God, the infinite Spirit, 
our Father, in spirit and in truth. é 

Now to raise one moment the question suggested near 
the opening,— Are forms of worship to pass away? ‘The 
reply to this seems to me perfectly clear. Those forms 
which sprang out of and are fitted to only lower ideals of 
worship,— ideals which humanity outgrows,— these must be 
left behind, or else they must be transformed, and filled with 
a new and higher meaning. But forms will always remain. 
But note one thing: they sometimes say that we Unitarians 
are too cold, and do not have form enough. You will see 
that, the higher men rise intellectually, the less there is 
always of outward expression. 

For example, before men were able to speak with any 
large vocabulary, they eked out their meaning by all kinds 
of motions and gestures. But the most highly cultivated 
men to-day, in their conversation, are the ones who get the 
least excited and have the least recourse to gestures, be- 
cause they are capable of expressing the highest, finest, and 
most varied thoughts by the elaborate power of speech 
which they have developed. And perhaps the highest and 
finest worship of the world will not be that which has the 
most elaborate ceremonial and ritual; but it will have ade- 
quate and fitting ceremonial and ritual, because it will nat- 
urally seek to express in some external way that which it 
feels. 

I sometimes wish —and perhaps you will pardon me for 
saying it here and now—that we Unitarians were a little 
less afraid of adequate posture and gesture in our acts of 
public worship. God is, indeed, everywhere as much as he 
is here; but this is the place we have specially consecrated 
to thinking about him and to going through our stated forms 
of worship. And if, when you enter the house of .a friend, 
you take off your hat, you bow the head, it seems to me it 
would be especially fitting to do it, when one enters a 
Christian church. And, in the attitude of prayer, I wish 
that all might find it in their hearts to sit with bended brow 
and closed eyes as in the presence of the Supreme, shutting 
out the common, the outside world, and trying to realize 
what it means to come consciously to the feet of the eternal 
One. 

I love these simple, fitting, external manifestations of the 
worshipful spirit; and, if we do not substitute them for the 
worship, and think we worship when we bend the knee, this 
appropriate expression of the spirit, or feeling, it seems to 
me, ought to help cultivate the feeling and the spirit, and 
make it easier for us to be conscious of the presence of the 
Divine. 

We are men, then, in the highest sense of the term, only 
as we are worshippers. And the more worshipful we are, in 
the high and true sense of that word, the nobler and higher 
our manhood, and the grander -the possibilities in us of 
noble intellectual, moral, spiritual growth, 
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Let us, then, cultivate the admiring, the wondering, the 
worshipful attitude of heart and mind, and recognize on 
the lowest steps of this ladder that lifts to God the pres- 
ence of the same divine power and beauty and glory as that 
which we see clearly on the highest, and know that always, 
when we are worshipping any manifestation of God, we are 
worshipping Him who is spirit,— in spirit and in truth. 


When on some strain of music 
Our thoughts are wafted high; 

When, touched with tender pity, 
Kind teardrops dim the eye; 


When thrilled with scenes of grandeur, 
Or moved to deeds of love,— 

Do we not give thee worship, 
O God in heaven above? 


For Thou art all life’s beauty, 
And Thou art all its good: 

By Thy tides are we lifted 
To every lofty mood. 


Whatever good is in us, 
Whatever good we see, 

And every high endeavor, 
Are they not all from Thee? 


Be it the organ’s pealing, 

Be it some mountain high, 
Be it the swell of ocean 

Or calm of starlit sky ; 


Be it the grace of childhood 
Or look of human love,— 

All love of good is worship 
That lifts to God above. 


Father, we thank Thee that we may climb thus along 
these steps and stairways that lead from the light and the 
grace and the beauty of the lower world up through man- 
hood to Thee, the infinite Father, and that we may manifest 
our worship by outward expression of love, of reverence, and 
of service, and, as we worship, be more and more trans- 
formed into the likeness of Thyself. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


If you want immortality, make it. If you want your soul 
saved, make’it worth saving.—/oaguin Miller. 


Pd 


Take time, and go apart for a season: withdraw into thy- 
self, and discover the evolutions of thine own thought. Thou 
must take thy stand on principles, as perceived within thee.— 


Trinities and Sanctities. 
we 


Deep streams run still; and why? Not because there are 
no obstructions, but because they altogether overflow those 
stones or rocks round which the shallow stream has to make 
its noisy way: it is the full life that saves us from the little, 
noisy troubles of life— George S. Merriam. 


Fd 


If the mother’s love or the lover’s love, being a love of 
souls, is a part of the soul itself, then both we who remain a 
little longer, and they who go amid our sighs and tears, can 
wait patiently, as one waits in Europe for the coming of the 
dear one, or waits in America for the return home.—Sce/ected. 


a 


Around us the spiritual is everywhere trying to express 
itself through what we call the natural. If we knew how to 
look for it, we should everywhere find the heavenly hidden 
in earthly things. To comprehend spirit and form in their 
eternal harmony, to live in their true relations to each other, 
is to have won the secret of life— Lucy Larcom. 
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For the Christian Register. 


At Haworth. 


AN INTERIOR. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


Gray daylight filtering through a chilly room; 

Without, the moor, the churchyard’s warning gleams; 
Within, the wondrous sisters cheating Fate, 

Warmed by the witch fires of their glowing dreams. 


How noiselessly through the well-ordered place 
Fancy her shuttle flings! each girlish head 

Bent o’er the loom where grows her own design, 
As doubt and fear and rapture twine the thread. 


Afar the unknown World unknowing waits, 
With Fame reluctant to bestow her bays. 

No forecast shows the pilgrims who shall come 
To laud and mourn them in the unborn days. 


Robert Browning. 


Robert Browning was a strong, whole- 
souled human being, who enjoyed life more 
intensely than any Englishman since Walter 
Scott. He was born among books; and cir- 
cumstances enabled him to follow his inclina- 
tions and become a writer, —a poet by profes- 
sion. He was from early youth to venerable 
age a centre of bounding vitality,—the very 
embodiment of spontaneous life; and the 
forms of poetry which he so fully and so 
accurately expressed enable us to know him 
well. Indeed, only great poets are known so 
intimately as we know Robert Browning. 

Religion was at the basis of his character, 
and it was the function of religious poetry 
that his work fulfilled. Inasmuch as no man 
invents his own theology, but takes it from 
the current world and moulds it to his needs, 
it was inevitable that Robert Browning 
should find and seize upon as his own all that 
was optimistic in Christian theology. Every- 
thing that was hopeful, his spirit accepted. 
Everything that was sunny and joyful and 
good for the brave soul he embraced. What 
was distressing he rejected or explained 
away. In the world of Robert Browning 
everything was right. 

The two first fundamental beliefs of Brown- 
ing—namely, (1) that, ultimately speaking, 
the most important matter in the world is the 
soul of a man, and (2) that a sense of effort 
is coincident with development—are probably 
true. We instinctively feel them to be true; 
and they seem to be receiving support from 
those quarters of research to which we look 
for light, however dim. There never was a 
great poet whose scope was so definite. That 
is the reason why the world is so cleanly di- 
vided into people who do and who do not 
care for Browning. One real glimpse into 
him gives you the whole of him. The public 
which loves him is made up of people who 
have been through certain spiritual experi- 
ences to which he is the antidote. The pub- 
lic which loves him not consists of people 
who have escaped these experiences. To 
some he is a strong, rare, precious elixir, 
which nothing else will replace. To others, 
who do not need him, he is a boisterous and 
eccentric person, —a Heracles in the house of 
mourning. 

Let us remember his main belief, —the 
value of the individual. The needs of so- 
ciety constantly require that the individual 

be suppressed. They hold him down, and 
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punish him at every point. The tyranny of 
order and organization—of monarch or public 
opinion—weights him and presses him down. 
This is the inevitable tendency of all stable 
social arrangements. Now and again there 
arises some strong nature that revolts against 
the influence of conformity which is becom- 
ing intolerable, against the atmosphere of 
caste or theory, of Egyptian priest or Man- 
chester economist, or absolutism, or of de- 
mocracy. 

And this strong nature cries out that the 
souls of men are being injured, and that they 
are important; that your soul and my soul are 
more important than Cesar, or than the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Such a voice was the 
voice of Christ, and the lesser saviors of the 
world bring always a like message of revolt. 
They arise to fulfil the same fundamental 
need of the world. 

Carlyle, Emerson, Victor Hugo, Browning, 
were prophets to a generation oppressed in 
spirit, whose education had oppressed them 
with a Jewish law of Adam Smith and 
Jeremy Bentham and Malthus, of Clarkson 
and Cobden, of thought for the million, and 
for man in the aggregate. ‘‘To what end is 
all this beneficence, all this conscience, all 
this theory?’’ some one, at length, cries out, 
“For whom is it in the last analysis that you 
legislate? You talk of man. I see only 
men.’ 

To men suffering from devotion to an age 
of humanity came Robert Browning as a 
liberator. Like Carlyle, he was understood 
first in this country because we had begun 
earlier with our theoretical and practical 
philanthropies, and had taken them more 
seriously. We had suffered more. We 
needed to be told that it was right to love, 
hate, and be angry, to sin and repent. It 
was a revelation to us to think that we had 
some inheritance in the joys and passions of 
mankind. We needed to be told these things, 
as a tired child needs to be comforted. 
Browning gave them to us in the form of a 
religion. There was no one else sane or deep 
or wise or strong enough to know what we 
lacked. 

If ever a generation had need of a poet, — 
of some one to tell them that they might cry 
and not be ashamed, rejoice and not find the 
reason in John. Stuart Mill, some one who 
should justify the claims of the spirit which 
was starving on the religion of humanity, —it 
was the generation for which Browning wrote. 

The second thesis which Browning insists 
on—the identity of spiritual suffering with 
spiritual growth—is the one balm of the 
world. It is said that recent physiological 
experiment shows that muscles do not develop 
unless exercised up to what is called the 
‘‘distress point.’’ If this shall prove to be 
an instance of a general law, —if the struggles 
and agony of the spirit are really signs of an 
increase of that spiritual life which is the 
only sort of life we can conceive of now or 
hereafter, —the truth- to- feeling of much of 
Browning’s poetry has a scientific basis. It 
cannot be denied that Browning held firmly 
two of the most moving and far-reaching 
ideas of the world; and he expanded them in 
the root, leaf, flower, and fruit of a whole 
world of poetic disquisition.—‘‘ Amerson and 
Other Essays,?? by J. J. Chapman. 
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Literature. 


——_—_- 


Buddhism.* 


This is an interesting contribution to the 
comparative study of religions. It is a book 
which will compel thought if it does not 
convince. Its chief value is in the interpre- 
tation which it gives to the Buddhist concep- 
tions of the nature of personality, and of 
Nirvana,—conceptions which, the author 
holds, have been greatly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by Western scholars.. The 
genuine Buddhistic teaching, Dr. Carus 
maintains, is in remarkable agreement with 
the teachings of modern science, and the 
latest word of our Western psychology. If 
the author’s views are sound, they certainly 
tend to harmonize apparent inconsistencies in 
the references in the Buddhist sacred writings 
to Nirvana, and the continuity of personal 
existence implied in the assumed ability to 
look back on past lives, which our Western 
scholars have vainly tried to explain. The 
views of Dr. Carus seem to agree with the 
expositions of Mr. Dharmapala, himself a- 
Ceylonese Buddhist; and there are some in- 
dications that Prof. Rhys-Davids, in his 
later writings, inclines to similar conclusions. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Buddhism and Christian- 
ity’’ is marred by an uncritical use of docu- 
ments and data that will largely vitiate the 
otherwise evident tendency to the conclusion 
that primitive Christianity drew extensively 
upon Buddhist sources in the constitution of 
its myths and doctrines. Jacolliot’s The 
Bible in India, e.g., is referred to (p. 180), 
in apparent ignorance that its unreliability 
has been thoroughly demonstrated by impar- 
tial scholars. The Buddhist birth-stories, 
also, are used without any critical discussion 
of the dates of the respective documents. 
Many of the assumed resemblances between 
Buddhism and Christianity will doubtless 
disappear under the search-light of a more 
accurate and scholarly method. Other minor 
inaccuracies are noticeable here and there. 
The number of the Jains in India is stated (p. 
23) to be ‘‘almost half a million,’’—a figure 
which should probably be multiplied by ten. 
The Statesman’s Year Book gives the number 
at about a million and a half; and it is prob- 
able that a large part of the seven millions 
who are there classified as Buddhists are 
Jains in reality. 

The author’s discussion of the missionary 
problem, and his replies to Christian critics 
of Buddhism, are in his best vein, and should 
be read and pondered by all who are inter- 
ested in the social and religious conditions 
in the Orient, and our relations thereto. 
Doubtless our missionary enterprises will be 
far more fruitful in their influences upon the 
lives of the people in Oriental countries when 
the full force of the revelations of compara- 
tive study is recognized, and the good that is 
in non-Christian faiths is assigned its true 
weight and worth. 


Hawalti’s Story. By Hawaii’s Queen, 
Liliuokalani. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $2.—‘‘Her Majesty, the queen, ’’ 


* BUDDHISM AND 1Ts CHRISTIAN CRITICS By D 
f . By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishin (@ 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. 316. Price $1.25. aati aac 
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has written a book which is in part a politi- 
cal document, in part the story of a race, in 
part a revelation of personal character and 
conduct. The book is written to lead up to an 
appeal to the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. We do not feel 
called upon to pass judgment upon the native 
Hawaiian government. Only those who have 
lived in the island or who have studied its 
institutions and history are competent to de- 
cide which is the best form of government. 
But, taking things as they go in nations 
which have the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, Liliuokalani is the rightful heir to the 
throne. Whether she bases her claim upon 
divine or constitutional rights, she is no mere 
pretender. This fact she makes evident in a 
narrative which will have more than a passing 
interest for its own sake. It will probably 
have no effect upon the course of legislation 
at Washington. Possibly, it ought to have 
none. The story of Hawaii, from the days 
of Capt. Cook until now, is a pitiful one. 
Whatever may be the need of an established 


and civilized form of government to-day, it 


seems like a useless waste of human material 


to destroy a race in the process of civilizing 


it. The queen, while often representing her- 
self as in distress and doubt about her posi- 
tion and authority, still contrives to maintain 
in the narrative a dignity which is not un- 
worthy of her claim. If, as is claimed, she 
is the sole author of this remarkable book, 
her good temper, her marked ability, her dis- 
cretion, and the eloquence with which she 
tells her story and pleads her cause, go far to 
refute the charges made against her personal 
character. She has done well to write the 
book; and, whatever may be the decision 
concerning the future government of Hawaii, 
she at least will have shown her right to 
claim justice at the hands of the American 
people. 


THE WoUND-DRESSER. A Series of Letters 
by Walt Whitman. Edited by Richard Mau- 
rice Bucke, M.D., one of Whitman’s liter- 
ary executors. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.—There is not much in these letters, 
taken together, that sensibly increases the 
impression we have derived from some of 
them heretofore printed, and the report of 
them by Whitman’s various biographers. 
They are letters that were written from the 
seat of war in Virginia and from the hospi- 
tals in Washington. The title does not im- 
press us as a happy one; but Dr. Bucke is 
hardly more likely than Whitman himself to 
err through an exaggeration of good taste. 
The letters are a terrible revelation of the 
suffering of our soldiers in hospital; and, as 
such, they are a document of no slight im- 
portance. It may be doubted whether we 
have any other record of these things so un- 
sparing in its details. Whitman’s idea that 
all things are equally admirable, and that 
nothing is common or unclean, must have 
done much to brace him for his work. Evi- 
dently, it was full of sympathy, yet sustained 
by that self-consciousness without which 
Whitman would not have been himself. 
Simple he was not, but always posing for the 
public eye or for his own delight. There 
never was a more ‘‘dandiacal body.’’ Beau 
Brummel was not more regardful of his 
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clothes. These letters are very beautiful for 
the filial and domestic piety that they reveal. 
It is clear that Whitman was a good son, a 
good brother. Most of the letters are written 
to his mother, and almost every other sen- 
tence has a ‘‘Mother’’ to begin it. If the 
word is omitted from the beginning of the 
sentence, it gets into the middle. Have we 
here something spontaneous or a deliberate 
assumption of simplicity? Our inclination 
is to the second horn of this dilemma, and 
there are many other things in the letters that 
can be hung on it. The wrong spelling and 
the ungrammatical forms result, we imagine, 
neither from ignorance nor carelessness, but 
from a certain condescension to those of low 
estate. As a whole, the book is quite as 
much a reflection of Whitman’s domestic re- 
lations as of his hospital experience, and is 
no less creditable to him on this account. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN Evi- 
DENCES. G. F. Wright: Appleton’s. —What- 
ever qualifications Prof. Wright may possess 
as a student and teacher of science, this 
book will not enable him to read his title 
clear to a place among Biblical critics. One 
is disposed to be wary, in advance, of a 
writer who proposes to save the miracle of the 
crossing of the Red Sea by the mighty blow- 
ing of a Providential east wind, or the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah by ominous 
references to the existence of a geological 
fault like that upon which Salt Lake City is 
built, and the bursting of vast reservoirs of 
gas and petroleum. In fact, much of the ar- 
gument about the scientific character of the 
Bible has a truly ancient and a fish-like 
smell; and our doubts are confirmed when he 
comes to treat of the Biblical data. What 
can we think of an author who gravely tells 
us, ‘‘With a success that is phenomenal, the 
writer [of the Fourth Gospel] transports his 
readers to the period, and limits himself to a 
plain statement of facts uncolored by the re- 
flection of later events and of later mental 
conceptions’’? Those whose interest in the 
recently discovered Logia has led them to 
reread the famous quotation from Papias will 
open their eyes at this extraordinary perver- 
sion of his meaning: ‘‘Even Papias, who 
boasts that he had access to witnesses who 
had vivid recollections of the apostles them- 
selves and of their teaching, does not deign 
to add anything to the record which we have 
in the Four Gospels.’’ The lines of Dr. 
Wright’s argument seem to have been laid 
down by Andrews Norton and Prof. Huide- 
koper; but they have become his ruts in 
which modern facts run only after much 
wrenching and with a deal of creaking. 
The incompatibility of to-day’s facts with 
yesterday’s methods was never more strik- 
ingly manifest. Yet the argument is put 
with exceeding skill, and, even when it ap- 
pears untenable, is always plausible. 


AMBROISE PARE AND HIS TIMES (1510-90). 
By Stephen Paget. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
This little volume—a beautiful specimen of 
book-making, by the way—is valuable, not so 
much for the side-lights it casts upon a deeply 
interesting period of French history (in this 
respect, indeed, it must be confessed a real 
disappointment) as for its ‘chronicle of one 
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battle in the apparently interminable warfare 
between (in Ruskin’s phrase) those who be- 
lieve and those who take the trouble to ascer- 
tain, —the theorists and the observers. Paré 
appears to have been, in a sense, the Luther 
of medicine, relying upon actual personal ex- 
perience rather than upon books or the tradi- 
tions of his craft. He attacked drugs of 
high repute, mummy and unicorn’s horn, 
urging that, although he had often made trial 
of them, he had never found good success 
from their use. He discarded boiling oil in 
treating gunshot wounds, because convinced 
by experiment that a simple dressing was 
more curative. Always alert, he was not un- 
willing to learn old wives’ remedies, the 
rough-and-ready methods of soldiers on the 
march, and even the nostrums of quacks, de- 
termined to prove all things and hold fast 
that which was good, let tradition and the 
books say what they might. Yet it is inter- 
esting to note that even he declares for the 
efficacy of the ‘‘king’s touch’’ as a matter of 
personal observation. Members of Paré’s 
own profession will have a peculiar interest 
in this story of his life; but it will be read 
appreciatively by those, also, who take de- 
light in studying any phase of the develop- 
ment of human knowledge. The numerous 
illustrations, many of which are reproduced 
from rare and curious prints, add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 


REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM WETMORE 
STorY, THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR AND 
AutTuor. Being Incidents and Anecdotes 
Chronologically arranged, together with an 
Account of his Associations with Famous 
People and his Principal Works in Literature 
and Sculpture. By Mary E. Phillips. Chi- 
cago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co.— 
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This is a book pleasant to handle and to 
read. It is handsomely printed, and the il- 
lustrations are well chosen and well done. 
The nature and origin of the book are frankly 
indicated by the author; and she says that 
the material was obtained through a letter to 
Mr. Story from Miss Starr of Chicago, to se- 
cure information for a lecture. This lecture, 
together with manuscripts furnished by Mr. 
Story, with incidents, anecdotes, notices, and 
descriptions from public and private sources, 
and with specimens of Mr. Story’s poems and 
other writings, make up the volume. Mr. 
Story was born in Salem, Mass., a little later 
than Hawthorne and Prescott. His father 
moved to Cambridge, where young Story was 
educated. Throughout all his life he illus- 
trated the principles and traditions of that 
extraordinary group of literary men who grew 
up under the influence of Channing and 
Emerson. Although the exigencies of his art 
drew Mr. Story to Italy, and kept him there 
for the most of his life, he was a beautiful 
example of that creative impulse which, 
working at the imagination and heart of New 
England Puritanism, produced Longfellow, 
Lowell, and others of that renowned band of 
authors who have made American literature 
illustrious. The book before us shows the 
phases of development in the artistic and 
poetic career of Mr. Story, and may be taken 
as an accurate handbook for the events in his 
life and the works which he produced. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD. A Bird. 
Book for Beginners. By Florence A. Mer- 
riam. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.—The 


study of the birds to one who has ever begun 
it is a continual delight, and a book that 
makes it easy to begin deserves the heartiest 
of welcomes. Such a book as this ought to 
awaken women to a sense of their incompre- 
hensible folly in consenting, as most of them 
do, to a wholesale destruction that threatens 
to become extinction. It seems hopeless for 
bird lovers to protest against the injustice that 
robs them of one of the purest pleasures, — 
that of studying our feathered friends ; but, 
surely, every class that is formed for field 
study this spring increases the possibility of 
more effective bird protection. Miss Mer- 
riam’s suggestions about how to observe and 
her keys for finding the names of birds are 
simple and clear. For bird study four things 
are necessary,—an opera-glass to bring the 
bird within sight, a note-book for easy refer- 
ence, unlimited patience, and a conscience 
that prevents hasty conclusions and doubtful 
records. Given these, there is no more de- 
lightful way of enlarging the boundaries of 
one’s knowledge and sympathies. An intro- 
duction to the book gives the result of inves- 
tigations of the Department of Agriculture 
through the division of ornithology into the 
relations of birds to insects, and declaring 
the birds our best allies against the ‘plagues 
of insects. 


A NOTE-BOOK IN NORTHERN SPAIN. By 
Archer M. Huntington. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s book is decidedly one of the most inter- 
esting of the many that have recently 
appeared to inform us about Spain. The 


writer has not attempted to give an exhaus- | 
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tive account of the places he visited, and, 
calls his book merely ‘‘a brief description of 
certain trips in the north’’; but it has a vari- 
ety of incident and a choice of selection that 
is not common enough in books of travel, 
where the temptation is always to tell too 
much. The book is mainly developed from 
notes taken at the time, and retains the viv- 
idness of impression that is only possible 
when such notes are graphic rather than de- 
tailed. The author found persons more inter- 
esting than things, and thus he escapes the 
guide-book dulness of certain excellently well- 
informed travellers. At the close one is 
quite ready to echo the remark of the little 
vicar-general of the order of the Atsculapians, 
who said he was glad to meet some one from 
America who was willing to go into the little 
towns of Spain, and see the people. The 
illustrations are prepared with care, and many 
of them are from photographs especially taken 
for the book. There is also an index. 


A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Richard Harding Davis. Harper & Brothers. 
—One summer afternoon a sojourner in 
Northern Michigan, five hundred miles away 
from Chicago, found in one of the scantily 
stocked bookstores of the hay-fever resort a 
copy of the Chicago Mews of that very day’s 
issue which purported to be of the five o’clock 
edition, although it was then only three 
o’clock. A similar ‘‘forehandedness’’ must 
have induced the publishers to put euEOOSt. 
on the title-page of this book, which comes 
to us early in December of 1897. But it 
seems only natural thus to take time by the 
forelock in the case of a book whose author, 
in the course of a single year, between May, 
1896, and June, 1897, witnessed the coro- 
nation in Moscow, the millennial celebration 
at Budapest, the queen’s jubilee at London, 
the inauguration of President McKinley at 
Washington, ‘the Greek fight at Velertinos, 
and the shooting of Rodriguez in Cuba. All 
of these articles have been previously pub- 
lished in journals and periodicals; but they 
well repay rereading, and it was worth while 
to gather them in permanent form, if only to 
prove that a reporter’s note-book may contain 
good literature. 


Crusor’s'Istanp. By Frederick A. Ober. 
D. Appleton & Co. 65 cents.—This is a de- 
scription of the veritable island on which 
Robinson Crusoe lived, —not Juan Fernandez 
in the Pacific Ocean, but Tobago in the 
Caribbean Sea, as the writer, Mr. Ober, care- 
fully and satisfactorily proves. Mr. Ober 
was sent out to make an ormithological inves- 
tigation of the Lesser Antilles for the Smith- 
sonian Institute ; and, when this ‘was ended, 
love of adventure and a desire to settle the 
question about Selkirk’s Island led him to 
visit Tobago, and to live there alone for a 
time, much as Crusoe himself did. The 
book is most interesting, and none the less 
so because it has a flavor of reality instead 
of fancy. The reader is not told how much 
of invention there may be in the filling out 
of certain incidents, and this is rather ‘sur- 
prising in a book of an educational series ; 
but, in any Case, it contains a great deal of 
information about the island, its birds and 
animals. It is published as one of the | 
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SUNDERLAND, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Established 1880. 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY 
FOR HOME AND COUNTRY. 
Fifty Cents a Year. 


MOTTO: 


“In Essentials, Unity; in Non-essentials, Lib es 
all things, Charity.” sibs. jo 


“Out of Darkness into Light.” 


A Book for the Bereaved. By M. A. DEANE, 


Commended by Robert Collyer, O. W. Hol my 
E. Willard, and many cere olmes, Frances 


75 Cents, Postpaid. 


Address JASPER L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including Postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 

1. The Choir Invisible. 

2. Our Gains and Losses. 
The Wandering Jew. 
The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Appleton ‘‘Home Reading Books,’’ and is |! 


supplied with an introduction to the series 
written by Dr. William T. Harris. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Fowler & Wells Company of New 
York are the publishers of a story called Zhe 
King’s Daughter and the King’s Son. It 
bears no name on the title-page; but a note at 
the end is signed by the author, Agatha 
Archer, and there is an introduction by Anna 
Olcott Commelin. It seems to be written for 
the sake of expressing the writer’s thoughts 
about love, life, beauty, poetry, etc.; and 
why it should have been cast in the form of a 
story is not clear. The story itself wanders 
on vaguely; and at the end it has arrived no- 
where, and we have merely the discouraging 
assurance that ‘‘it would take another volume 
to tell through what winding ways, illusions 
and surprises, mistakes and recoveries, humil- 
iation and final regeneration the King’s Son 
had to travel to recover Una.”’ 


The second volume of Dr. Maurice H. 
Harris’s People of the Book, a small Bible 
history for school and home, covers the pe- 
riod from Joshua to Solomon. We have 
found by actual use that the first volume is 
well adapted to its purpose, and this one 
promises no less. Since its first appearance, 
the book has been rewritten in simpler style; 
but it still assumes the intelligence of the 
child, and uses the Bible language whenever 
the right opportunity occurs. Notes for 
teachers and advanced pupils contain addi- 
tional illustrations, with hints for practical 
and moral application. What is most needed 
now for children is a collection of the Bible 
stories, told in such form that they will be 
read as naturally as children read the tales of 
Grecian mythology or the historical stories of 
other nations. 


The Magazines. 


The March number of the Vew World is 
remarkable for its range of subjects and for 
the effective manner with which each is 
treated in its turn. Mr. Dole heads the col- 
umn with an extremely interesting and sug- 
gestive article, ‘‘Truth, and How we Know 
it.’? It is one of many things appearing in 
our time that signify dissatisfaction with 
mere reasoning as the organ of knowledge, 
and plead for a larger reason, or experience, 
in which the moral nature, equally with the 
intellectual, is involved. The doctrine, used 
discreetly, is as good as dynamite for blow- 
ing up the dogmatism of science; but, for 
the childish mind, it is as dangerous as dyna- 
mite in children’s hands. Things are true 
for Mr. Dole in proportion as they fit into an 
ideal unity, and he works the doctrine with 
immense felicity of illustration. Huxley 
should have lived to read that his trouble was 
“that he had never disburdened his mind of 
the traditional theological furniture.’’ Mr. 
Paul E. More’s ‘‘Two Famous Maxims of 
Greece’’ are ‘‘Know thyself’’ and ‘‘Naught 
in overplus’’; and he shows how vitally re- 
lated they were to Greek life and thought, 
their excellence and defect. It was worth 
while for Mr. Sunderland to go to India, if 
only that he might write the instructive and 
convincing article on ‘‘Christian Missions in 
India.’’ Next we have Mr. Henry Copley 
Greene’s ‘‘A Satyr Aspires.’’ The ‘‘satyr’’ 
is Whitman, and the article is one of the 
most important studies of Whitman that has 
yet come to light. It finds much more of 
temperament and environment in Whitman 
than of rational faith. ‘‘His most real 
appeal is that of mysterious emotion, and his 
theories of democratic art only made his art 
unpopular.’’ Mr. Conybeare’s ‘Place of 
Prophecy“in Christianity’’ is mainly inter- 
esting as showing that 
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“*Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed’’ 


of the higher criticism. Dr. Noyes got as 
far as this in 1834, in his review of Heng- 
stenberg ; but it is good to know that Oxford 
scholarship has caught up with him in 18908. 
Prof. Scott’s review of Henry George’s eco- 
nomic system is at once perfectly kind and 
seriously damaging. Mr. Frank Sewall’s 
‘*Philosophy as affected by Nationality’’ 
treats an important subject in an interesting 
manner; and Prof. G. Bonet-Maury writes 
instructively of ‘‘The Protestant Faculty of 
Theology of the Paris University.’’ Unfort- 
unately, we cannot see the forest for the 
trees. The details of organization and ex- 
ternal history obscure the intellectual evolu- 
tion with which we are most concerned. 
Prof. Toy’s ‘‘Esther as a Babylonian God- 
dess’’ is tentative, not quite convincing. 
Meantime the article has much value, inde- 
pendent of its leading purpose. The ‘‘ Book 
Reviews,’’ which follow the longer articles, 
are, as heretofore, of equal value with them. 
Certainly, when we have Prof. Cummings re- 
viewing Dr. Nash’s Genesis of the Social Con- 
science, and Prof. Christie reviewing Mc- 
Giffert’s Afostolic Age, and Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong reviewing Andrew Seth’s Jd/an’s 
Place in the Cosmos, we have expert work in 
every case. Prof. Toy’s elaborate criticism 
of Gray’s Studies in Hebrew Proper Names 
is a most interesting reproduction of those 
studies in their bearing on the evolution of 
the religious ideas of the Hebrews. 


Literary Notes. 


It is proposed to issue, under the title 
Plymouth Morning Pulpit, a semi-monthly 
publication, in pamphlet form, containing 
some of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermons, com- 
mencing from the first of the year. The sub- 
scription will be $2 per annum, in advance. 
Address Mr. R. G. Brown, 158 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paint- 
ings, by J. H. Huddilston, is the title of 
a book to be published by the Macmillan 
Company early this spring. This work deals 
with the traces of tragedy in vase paintings; 
and the twenty-nine illustrations are meant 
to present all the pictures that, with a high 
degree of probability, owe their origin to 
one or other of the extant plays of Aischylos 
or Euripides. In an introductory chapter is 
traced the influence of Greek tragedy on an- 
cient art. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Letters of Victor Hugo. Edited by Paul Meurice. 
From the Other Side. By Henry B. Fuller. $1.25. 
The Children of the Future. By Nora Archibald Smith. 


1.00. 
; From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Napoleon III. and his Court. By Imbert de St. Amand. 
$1.50 


$3.00. 


* From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Vork. 
Some Common Errors of Speech, By Alfred G. Compton. 
Open Mints and Free Banking. By William Brough. 
From E. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Eugene Field in his Home. By Ida Comstock Below. 
$1.00. 

From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
Bladys Stewponey. By S. Baring Gould. $1.25. 

From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
The Man who outlived Himself. By Albion W. Tourgée. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
The Publican. Offertory solo. By Beardsley Van Der 
Water. 
Forever here my Rest shall be. 
Oscar Klein. 
Song of a Heart. By Addison F. Andrews. ‘ 
Abide with Me. Sacred song. Bruno Oscar Klein. 
Oh for a Day of Spring. Song. By Addison F, Andrews. 
Jesus, the very Thought of Thee. By Bruno Oscar Klein, 
The Heavenly Song. By Hamilton Gray. ; 
There is a Green Hill Far Away. By Bruno Oscar Klein, 
Romance, Teaching piece, By Henri G, Andres, 


Sacred song. By Bruno 
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Cheerful Yesterdays. 


By THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
$2.00. 


I2mo, 


This book is the very flower of autobiogra- 
phy. It gives in a very attractive manner the 
most interesting experiences of a singularly 
interesting life. It describes Col. Higgin- 
son’s boyhood in Cambridge, his years and 
associates in Harvard College, the period of the 
Transcendental movement, the observations 
and experiences which made him a reformer, 
the storm and stress of the time when the 
Fugitive Slave Law excited the country, the 
development of literature and his own literary 
work in the fifties, the stirring episode of the 
Kansas conflicts and the daring and doom of 
John Brown, and the Civil War, with a very 
modest account of his share in it. Later chap- 
ters describe literary London and Paris twenty 
years ago, and some of the notable persons he 
met in these capitals; and the book concludes 
with a paper “On the Outskirts of Public Life.” 

The intrinsic and widely varied interest of the 
book, the noble and cheerful tone that pervades 
it, and the exquisite literary style which is a 
constant delight,—these give the book a very 
uncommon charm and value. 


At the Sign of the Silver 
Crescent. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, author of “The 
Story of Christine Rochefort” and “A Trans- 


atlantic Chatelaine.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Like Mrs. Prince’s previous novels, this is a 
story of modern French life, the scene being for 
a while at Paris, later and principally at Tou- 
raine. The characters include the heroine, who 
marries a wealthy Jew to restore the fortunes 
of her family, a very worldly curé, a young 
Englishman studying French, and a young 
American studying art. The story is bright, 
readable, and is quite sure to be a popular 
summer book. 


The Pilgrims in their Three 
Homes. 


A fresh, attractive account of the Pilgrims in 
England, Holland, and New England, by Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Grirris, author of “Brave Little 
Holland,” “Japan,” etc. With illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. In Riverside Library for Young 
People. Small 16mo, 75 cents. 


Poems. 
By Mrs. FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 
$1.25. 


Not a few of these poems are well known to 
readers of the best periodicals. All of them are 
thoughtful and lyrical, with fine variety of theme 
and distinct poetic charm. 


12mo, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Calling the Flowers. 


BY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


Wake! daffy-down-dilly, tucked under the snow: 
Turn softly, I pray, on your pillow of down; 
Come! stretch your sweet limbs now, my pretty, and 
grow,— 
Grow fast, to the size of your yellow spring gown. 


Little crocus, asleep ’mid the roots of the grass, 
Come up for your mantle of purple or gold; 

And, my dear, give the snowdrop a nudge as you pass, 
’ Tis time for her white frock, in spite of the cold. 

The woodpecker plumes, in the orchard, his crest ; 
And there is a bluebird this minute! The dear! 


Wake up, little blossoms! ’tis time to be dressed. 
Hurry up now, my pretties! the Spring is here! 


For the Christian Register. 
Alf About Stanley. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


This is the letter which Lill wrote to her 
Aunt Lucy :— . 


My dear Aunt Lucy,—This week I send 
you my last composition, because mother 
thinks it will give you as much news of us 
as if she should send her regular letter, and 
she is so busy she doesn’t know how to write. 
Miss Harris, the new teacher of English in 
our school, makes us write compositions about 
things we know all about; and last week she 
asked us all to write about our brothers, ex- 
cept, of course, if we hadn’t any, then sis- 
ters, or cousins, or mothers, or something. 
And I wrote about Stanley, as being more fit 
for a composition than Roy. I got B on it, 
and I never had higher than C before. So 
Roy says to tell you that we are all quite 
“‘belated’’ over it,—meaning, of course, 
““elated.’? So good-by. Your loving 

LILIAN. 


P. S.—I tell Roy I will write my next 
composition about him, and then he’ll see. 


My brother Stanley is just six years old. 
He is a dear little fellow. I always thought 
he was handsome, until somebody said he 
wasn’t. But he is always smiling, or almost 
always; and I still think he is some hand- 
some, only it doesn’t sound so when you de- 
scribe him. His hair is rather red; and he 
has lots of freckles, especially the nose. 
Mother says they are the prettiest freckles 
that ever were, but you cannot make freckles 
sound pretty in a story. 

Stanley says a great many curious things. 
He is almost always very good-natured, and 
is willing to do errands for Roy and me, es- 
pecially if we will give him a stamp to make 
it even; for we all collect stamps. The 
other day, though, he grew real cross because 
Roy was trying to tease away a stamp that 
Uncle Will had given him; and he drew him- 
self up as straight as he could, and he said to 
Roy, in a deep, growly voice: ‘‘I have made 
up my mind. I have been too good to this 
family. I am too good for every one of you. 
Now I am going to be cross and stingy and 
mean.’’ The funny part of it was that Roy 
hushed right up. I heard mamma telling 
grandma about it afterward; and she said she 
thought Stanley must have been listening 
when she read the story in ‘‘ Pratt Portraits’? 


of the girl who always stood everything, and 
never got any thanks for it, 
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Another funny thing happened the other 
day when Roy’s friend Harold had been here. 
After he and Roy had gone out, mother said, 
in a still voice, as if she were talking to her- 
self, ‘‘What a handsome fellow that Harold 
Porter is!’’ Stanley spoke right up, as if 
she were talking to him, and said, ‘‘Yes; 
but you haven’t the least idea how perfectly 
lovely he is zz your best clothes!’’ Mother 
looked horrified for a minute; and then she 
said, ‘‘Now, Stanley, do you mean that Har- 
old Porter has been dressing up in my 
dresses?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, mamma!’’ sung out 
Stanley, just as if mother would be so de- 
lighted to know it; ‘‘and your brown velvet 
is the most becoming to him of all.’’ But I 
must say I think that served Roy just right. 

Stanley doesn’t go to kindergarten any 
more, but to the boys’ school, where Roy 
goes; and of course he feels very grand about 
it. The other day mamma thought she would 
visit the school, just as she always does every 
now and then. They have a new teacher for 
the little ones there; and she didn’t know 
mother, but thought mother was one of the 


‘Hillside teachers come a-visiting, as they do 


quite often. When mother went in, Stanley 
never looked at her, nor showed in any way 
that he knew who she was. Mother smiled 
to him once; but he never smiled back, be- 
cause he seemed to think it wasn’t proper to 
have your mother come visiting. He said 
the other mothers didn’t. 

Pretty soon the teacher called him up to 
read that story in the reader about the little 
chicken, whose mother told it not to go out 
of the yard; and it did, and the hawk carried 
it off. She let Stanley read the whole of it. 
I have heard him read it once since; but now 
he will not read it any more, for any of us. 
He read that part where the chicken says, ‘‘I 
éove to make tracks in the nice, soft dust, ’’ 
just as if he really did love it. And so he 
does. And, when it came to the end, he 
read, ‘‘O little chicken, little chicken! Why 
did you not mind your mother?’’ in such a 
reproachful tone that mother nearly laughed 
right out; and the teacher said she could 
never get tired of hearing him read that. 

After a while the teacher gave them what 
they call a ‘‘five-minute talk,’? when they 
can ask questions, or when she tells them a 
little story just so as to rest them between the 
study and recitation periods. So she was 
talking away to them, and telling them about 
a little lame boy who couldn’t go out, and 
yet thought he had so much to make him 
happy; and of course she told them how 
much they had to make them happy, and all 
that, just as people do. Then she asked 
them what special things they had to be 
happy about. One boy said his folks, and 
another said skating,—only we hadn’t had 
much,—and another said not being lame. 
Then Stanley raised his hand, and mother 
felt quite proud; but he stood right up there, 
and said, ‘‘I don’t know anything I’ve got to 
be happy about, but I know what I’m 


2 sorry 
we So, of course, the teacher said, 
What?’? And he said, ‘‘It makes me feel 


bad to think that George Washington is 


dead. ’’ Then all the other children wiggled 
their hands, to Say that it made them feel 
bad, too. The teacher never laughed a 


wink ; but mother choked all up in her hand- 


poor Robin Hood. 
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kerchief, and said she guessed she’d better be 
going. Then the teacher asked her which 
grade she taught; and mother had to own up 
that she was Stanley’s mother, and the 
teacher was quite surprised. 

There is a great deal about Stanley that is 


very interesting. 


books, too. He thinks ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ 
is beautiful, and ‘‘The Pink Fairy Book’’ 
and the Jungle books, and all the stories of 
mythology, and all about the knights, Roland 
and Siegfried and Charlemagne, and all the 
‘““Round Table’’ ones, too. And he just 
loves it when they fight and cut off heads, 
and all that. But, if anybody gets lost and 
cannot find his way home, or if anybody’s 
mother dies, then he just howls and cries, it 
makes him feel so sorry. One night mother 
was reading Mr. Hale’s story, ‘‘The Man 


without a Country,’’ to Roy and me, and we 


hadn’t thought of feeling bad about it yet; 
and the first thing we knew Stanley just threw 


himself down on the floor, and cried so hard 
for poor Nolan, and said the United States 
was mean not to let him come back, that it 


just broke up all our reading. 
Then, only last week, when mother had 


been reading all the lovely ‘‘Robin Hood’’ 
stories to him, she tried to beg off from the 


last chapter, where Robin dies, because she 


knew Stanley would feel so badly over it. 


But Stanley wasn’t contented, and so she 
read it; and, when I went in the study, 
twenty minutes past Stanley’s bedtime, there 
they sat, both of them crying together over 
Not but that I have cried 
over that, too, though. I could not help re- 
minding mother of what she says about ‘‘dis- 
ciplining the emotions.’’ But that shows 
you just how Stanley puts himself into every- 
thing he does. He is just as earnest; and, 
when he plays, he plays hard. He is a very 


nice boy, and quite a contrast to some others 


I know. 


How Lollipops Helped. 


A funny little girl named Lollipops, with 
a little red dress, half on and half off, and 
two very small shoes each on the wrong foot, 
stood dancing up and down by a table that 
was only a little lower than her curly head. 

“*See, papa!’’ she said. ‘‘I d’essed all 
my own self. I’m doin’ to help mamma lots 
to-day, ’cause she’s so busy.’’ 

Then she pattered out into the kitchen 
where mamma was getting breakfast. A pan 
of milk stood upon the table. 

‘“What can I do to help, mamma??? said 
Lollipops. ‘*I’ll give the kitty some milk.’? 
She reached up her little hands to pour it. 
Down it came,—a white shower-bath, over 
her own head and frock and on the clean 
floor. 

**T didn’t fink it would do dat way!’’ said 
Lollipops; while her busy mother washed 
and dried her, and changed her dress. SOT ira) 
—so—sorry!’’ 

She felt quite bad for as long as two min- 
utes. But by the time her pretty pink dress 
was settled, and she climbed into the high 
chair calling for ‘*pancake-and-cream-and- 
sugar,’’ the smiles had all come back, and 
she looked like a little pink rose, 


I never saw a little boy so_ 
fond of reading; and he likes such different 
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““Now what shall I do to help, mamma??? 
she said again, as she clambered down after 
breakfast. ‘‘I’ll clear the table. Won’t you 
be s’prised?’’ . 

But she dropped the pile of saucers, and 
broke every one of them, and upset the 
pitcher of syrup over the clean table-cloth. 

Then her mother put her upon a chair, to 
sit still and watch while she washed the 
dishes. But Lollipops climbed from her 
chair onto the flour-barrel, which promptly 
tilted her off; and she fell on the sharp rim 
of the milk-pail, and cut-such a gash in her 
forehead that the family were frightened 
nearly out of their wits. 

An hour and a half of comforting and 
tending, and little Lollipops, with a great 
black patch of court-plaster on her forehead, 
was ready to help mamma again. 

This time it was making beds. ‘‘I’ll 
straight it for you, mamma,’’ she said. But 
she pulled every blanket crooked with her 
little soft hands, and hindered far more than 
she helped. 

“QO Lollipops! I’ll tell you what will 
help mamma most!’’ said the long-suffering 
mother at last. ‘‘Go and clean up your 
plaything-box.’’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ said Lollipops, gleefully. 
The parlor was all ready for company, and 
looked very inviting. 

“*“T?ll take my box in there,’’ said the 
small girl. ‘‘Not bover mamma.’’ She 
dragged in the box, which was just as much 
as she could do; and then, by way of arrang- 
ing it, she poured cut everything on the 
parlor carpet. 

The marbles rolled everywhere. The paper 
“*tickets,’’? which Lollipops cuts by hun- 
dreds, flew all over the room; while a mixed 
collection of dolls, blocks, dishes, spools, 
and everything else, filled the centre of the 
floor. Just then the puppy came frolicking 
in, and helped to spread the confusion. In 
just three minutes that neat, orderly parlor 
was changed into the worst-looking room you 
could imagine. Then Lollipops heard the 
thump of the rolling-pin. 

‘*Mamma’s making pies. ’Course I must 
help her!’’ she said. And away she ran, 
leaving everything where it lay. 

She made some delightful little thimble- 
pies ‘‘to help mamma,’’ and spilled a cup- 
ful of flour, and ate raw dough, and burned 
her fingers; and it was dinner-time before 
mamma had a chance even to think of 
straightening up. Then she washed windows 
‘¢for mamma’’; and there was another little, 
wet dress to be changed and dried. Then 
she ran out to the barn ‘‘to help papa,’’ and 
pitched out of the buggy into a can of red 
paint; and her mother, seeing her brought in 
crying, thought she was covered with blood, 
and let her jelly burn on the stove while she 
ran out to her. After that she dropped her 
mamma’s ring down the cistern pump, put a 
silver spoon in the slop-pail, and upset the 
jar of buckwheat batter. 

Night came at last; and the tired mother 
breathed a sigh of relief as she drew the 
fourth dress down from the plump shoulders, 
and put on the little white night-dress. 
Lollipops looked like a cherub, as she put 
her arms around her“ mother’s neck, and 
cooed ;— f 
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**O you de-ar mamma! 
you lots to-day?’’ 

And mamma, the saint, answered :— 

‘*Yes—oh, yes! I couldn’t get along a day 
without my little girl to help me!’’—A4d- 
vance. 


Hasn’t I helped 


The Little Stars. 


The little stars from night’s dark skies 
Look down at me with shining eyes, 
And laugh because I always take 

My sleep when they are wide awake. 


“ Dear little stars,” I whisper low, 
“T think you must the reason know: 
It is that your bright eyes may keep 
Their watch above me while I sleep.”’ 
—From “ Singing Verses for Children,” by Lydia A. 
Coonley Ward. 


A Horse with Spectacles. 


Among the wonders of Surrey, a suburb of 
London, is a horse that wears spectacles. He 
wears them for a purpose, too; for his eye- 
sight is so dim that he cannot see a yard in 
front of his nose unless he has on his 
““specs.’’ Toby goes about his daily duties 
calmly. He has suffered from myopia for 
two years. Veterinary surgeons recommended 
some kind of glasses. Toby got them, and 
wears them. He owns the unique distinction 
of being the only four-footed animal in the 
world equipped with spectacles.—ZAoston 
Advertiser. 


Teddy’s Lesson. 


‘*Come, Teddy,’’ said Mrs. West. 
time for the cows to come home.’’ 

But Teddy was reading a story about a 
shipwreck, and did not want to be disturbed 
just then. 

“OQ mother! wait a little while,’’ he said. 

A little later Hester came to the door. 

‘*Teddy, you ought to get the cows,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘Bother the cows!’’ replied Teddy, crossly. 
And his sister went away. 

Soon a man’s face appeared at the window. 

‘‘EKdward, the cows!’’ said Mr. West. 
And, when his father spoke like that, Teddy 
lost no time in obeying. 

Sulkily, he laid down his book, and 
walked through the kitchen, where his mother 
and sister were cooking the supper and his 
father was piling up the kindling wood for 
the morning’s fire. 

‘‘T hate cows!’’ Teddy grumbled, as he 


SoTt's 


walked slowly across the pine floor. 
‘“‘They’re a bother, and I wish we didn’t 
have any. I wish nobody had any. Cows 


are no good any way,—just in the way. I 
hate cows!’’ 

An hour later the cows were safe in the 
barn for the night, and Teddy was in a better 
humor. He was hungry, too, after the walk 
to the meadow and back in the fresh, bracing 
air. 

A finé round of meat was smoking on the 
table, but there was none on Teddy’s plate. 

‘¢This is beef,’’ said Mr. West. ‘‘I did 
not give you any, because you hate cows, 
Teddy.’’? Teddy opened his mouth, and then 
closed it again without a word. 

‘‘T won’t give you any butter, Teddy,’’ 
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said Mrs. West, ‘‘because we get our butter 
from the cows; and you hate them so.”’ 

Hester poured out the milk for the other 
children, but to Teddy she gave a glass of 
water. 


‘““Cows are such a bother,’’ she said 
soberly. “‘T know you don’t want any 
milk. ’’ 


Teddy looked wistfully at the plate of 
creamy cheese, but it was passed to every one 
but him. But, worst of all, when the cus- 
tards were brought in, sweet and brown, in 
their little white cups, Teddy was passed by. 

‘Of course you wouldn’t eat custards, for 
they are made mostly of milk; and cows are 
no good,’’ said Aunt Hetty. 

Teddy looked as if he would cry. 

‘“‘T_T haven’t had anything to eat,’’ he 
blurted. ‘‘Just bread, without any butter, 
and potatoes and water. I wish I hadn’t 
said those things about the cows.’’ 

Everybody smiled then, and no one ob- 
jected when Hester passed to him a cup of 
custard. —Exchange. 


A Funny Cub Bear. 


The funniest model in my experience was a 
cub bear; and, during his visit to the studio, 
we laughed more than we worked. While his 
antics were very amusing, it was the inde- 
scribably funny expression he always wore 
which kept the studio in such a state of hilar- 
ity. ‘‘Unbeknown’’ to us, one day he got 
out; and, walking along on his hind legs in 
a ridiculous shuffle, effectually blockaded the 
hallway, until we came to the rescue of the 
frightened people. It was not the only time 
he fell into trouble. When we first came 
into possession of little Bruin, we sent the 
studio boy with a large market-basket to bring 
the treasure up-town. The boy was cautioned 
to be very careful of his charge: in fact, he 
was cautioned too much. On the elevated 
railroad train that boy fairly ached to get a 
look at the bear, and so opened the lid the 
tiniest bit, and peeped in. Instantly the ani- 
mal thrust his whole head out, to the great 
astonishment of the lady passengers, among 
whom he created a small panic. It is need- 
less to say that both bear and boy were put 
off at the first stopping-place.—S¢. WVécholas. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rey. EpwaArD EVERETT 
Hats, D.D.] 


The Human Brotherhood. 


There is an unseen cord which binds 
The whole wide world together; 

Through every human life it winds, 
This one mysterious tether. 

It links all races and all lands 
Throughout their span allotted: 

And death alone unties the strands 
Which God himself has knotted. 


However humble be your lot, 
Howe’er your hands are fettered, 
You cannot think a noble thought 
But all the world is bettered. 
With every impulse, deed, or word, 
Wherein love blends with duty, 
A message speeds along the cord 
That gives the earth more beauty. 


Your unkind thought, your selfish deed, 
Is felt in farthest places ; 
There are no solitudes where greed 
And wrong can hide their faces. 
There are no separate lives: the chain, 
Too subtle for our seeing, 
Unites us all upon the plane 
Of universal being. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The Indians at Carlisle. 


While at Hampton, there are educated a 
number of Indian wards of the government, 
together with negro boys and girls; another 
school, for Indians alone, is maintained at 
the charge of the government at Carlisle in 
Pennsylvania, under the intelligent supervi- 
sion of Capt. Pratt of the army. Many of 
our readers saw an intelligent delegation from 
this school at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

It has recently had its annual Commence- 
ment, an occasion at which five thousand 
people from the neighborhood met, to witness 
and join in the ceremonies. It is interesting 
to see such a token of local interest in what 
is a national affair. 

This interest illustrates the system which, 
from the beginning, Capt. Pratt has avowed. 
He does not believe in maintaining the divi- 
sion into septs, clans, or tribes, which now 
separates the Indians from the whites, and 
from “each other. Sentiment and feudalism 
would persuade us that a Cherokee must re- 
main a Cherokee, and a Winnebago a Winne- 
bago, to the end of time. But the truth is 
that, if these people are to be American citi- 
zens, they had better be American citizens 
from the beginning. 

When a lad from Wisconsin goes to Yale 
College, we do not say to him, ‘‘Now you 
must keep the accent of Wisconsin, and study 
the special history of Wisconsin, and adapt 
yourself to the climate of Wisconsin, and go 
back and practise law in Wisconsin all your 
life.’’ On the other hand, we give him an 
all-round education. If he wants to practise 
law in New York or Florida or Maine, he 
goes there. He does not carry the totem of 
Wisconsin, whatever that is, in his button- 
hole. He is an American citizen, wherever 
he goes, and is proud to be and glad to 
say so. 

Acting on the principle here contained, 
Capt. Pratt sends his pupils out every spring 
among the farmers, the mechanics, the manu- 
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facturers of the land, that civilization may 
soak into them. This is a much simpler 
process than that by which you teach civili- 
zation by a catechism. When the boy’s 
schooling is ended, —or the girl’s,—if either 
of them have made friends in the village or 
town where they have worked, why, they may 
stay with those friends if they want to. 
And, if a Cheyenne lad wants to marry a 
Cherokee lass, there is no act of Parliament, 
nor twelfth commandment, nor joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, nor edict of Mrs. Grundy, 
to interfere. 

There was once a nation of Sullivans in 
Ireland. There are enough of the Sullivans 
in the United States now to make a respect- 
able State of the size of a German principal- 
ity. But we do not make a. principality of 
Sullivans. They live in ninety-nine thou- 
sand different towns, in forty-six different 
States of America. In which single fact 
there is a moral which may be considered in 
the solution of the Indian problem. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Training of the Blind. 


The annual report of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind is always one of the most enter- 
taining books of the year.. It is, at the same 
time, eminently instructive and important. 

The trustees make their annual record of 
work faithfully done, and of the loyal sup- 
port which is rendered to that work by far- 
sighted friends,—one does not say of the 
blind alone, but of education. The records 
of the progress of the children who can 
neither see nor hear involves suggestions and 
information which are absolutely new in the 
study of mental processes. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in the later years intelligent 
educators have come to look at this book as 
essential, and to study diligently the details 
which it gives of the progress of Edith 
Thomas, of Elizabeth Robin, and of Thomas 
Stringer. The little boy is at the kindergar- 
ten still. The other two are at the asylum at 
South Boston. Helen Keller has passed be- 
yond the immediate care of the Perkins Insti- 
tution; and we, therefore, lose the interest- 
ing references to her biography for which we 
were accustomed to look here. 

The letters from Willie Robin, as we used 
to call her, are very interesting. But we 
have called the dear little girl by this name 
for the last time. _ 

“‘Elizabeth had for some time seriously 
questioned the propriety of being called 
Willie. She felt that this was an entirely 
unsuitable name for a girl. It was chosen 
before her birth by her grandmother. .. . 
The child’s sense of the impropriety of being 
labelled with a masculine appellation grew so 
strong that she could hardly bear it silently. 

- Early in the season she expressed her 
Own earnest desire by saying, ‘I wish you 
would call me Elizabeth.’. . . The child had 
reached an age which enabled her not only to 
judge of the undesirableness of her first 
name, but to think of the way of getting rid 
of it by putting in its place her middle one. 
She has done this intelligently ; and hence- 
forward she will be known, not as Willie, 
but as Elizabeth Robin.’? 

The dear child was homesick, as one is 
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sorry to say, when she left the kindergarten 
for life in the asylum. But she has passed 
happily through this necessary sorrow, and 
goes through the house with the gay spirits 
natural to a girl of thirteen. She is full of 
fun, but cordially ready to do the duty of the 
day as it is laid out for her. 

It is to me a personal pleasure that I have 
Elizabeth Robin occasionally among my audi- 
ence on Sunday. It is one of the minor com- 
pensations which belong to the lot of such 
hearers that they can comment on the sermon 
as it goes forward without disturbing those 
who are around them. I was urging one day 
the necessity of steadfastness of duty, what- 
ever the circumstances. Her accomplished 
teacher interpreted this to the palm of Eliza- 
beth’s hand; and the bright child instantly 
replied, in the silent finger language: ‘‘ Yes! 
But that would be very hard if a spider 
should run over you.’’ 

Under the earlier and simpler forms of the 
Congregational Church, any hearer would be 
justified in making this criticism of the ser- 
mon audibly. If any one had done so, I am 
afraid that the majority of the congregation 
would have taken sides with the critic. 

Here is a little letter from her in anticipa- 
tion of her happy summer at Mr. Whiting’s 
house at Hingham :— 

“*T have a little friend who is coming to 
Hingham this summer to Mrs. Gardner’s 
house. Her name is Gertrude Simpson. We 
probably will go to the beach, and ride on 
the flying horses, and lots of things. I shall 
crochet, knit, sew, and write many letters in 
Braille. Gertrude can write Braille and talk 
with her fingers. 

**T expect to dress two dolls this summer 
for next Christmas, but I do not know to 
whom I shall give them yet. We may sail 
on the boat from Hingham to Boston, and 
perhaps invite Gertrude to go with us, too 
Edith may come to Hingham this summer, 
and stay a few days with us. I have a box 
of little paints which I am to try to paint 
pictures and other things. This summer we 
may go to see Miss Johnson at the Elizabeth 
Peabody, and see the little children. Per- 
haps she will come to see us at Hingham, 
and have a lovely time. ”’ 

Tommy Stringer is still so young that he 
remains at the kindergarten. A valuable ac- 
count is published of his progress in the 
sloyd training school. There are many 
readers to whom Tommy’s journal regarding 
his sloyd work will give new information as 
to the value of industrial training. He only 
gives four hours a week to the work, but uses 
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tools better than nineteen out of twenty of 
the people who read these lines. He keeps a 
journal of his work from day to day, with 
such notes as this :— 


‘“THE BIRD HOUSE. 


‘*The Bird House is made of white wood. 
It is for the birds to live in when the cold 
winter comes. It has four sides and a bottom 
and a roof. I made a hole Witha: bit for a 
door. ’’ 


The intellectual progress and the moral in- 
tuitions of these children -are described with 
simplicity and sincerity which give a tender 
interest to the record, and make it, as I have 
said, of the first importance in education. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘*The patriotic societies of Kansas, 
under the lead of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, propose a library of histori- 
cal books and a museum of curiosities to 
be kept in them. A valued correspondent 
writes us that ‘pioneers who came to Kansas 
in the beginning had to bring necessaries 
rather than antiques.’ ’’. . . [But the children 
of those pioneers, all the more, need to know 
what their fathers came from. I venture to say 
that anything or any book which will help to 
teach history or to illustrate history will be 
acceptable. I should be glad to hear, at the 
office of Ten Times One, 14 Bedford Street, 
from any person who is able to contribute 
either to the library or the museum.—E. E. 
HALE. | 


Western Letter. 


There are many signs that our forces here 
in the Central West are moving forward. 
Since the present writer has been acquainted 
with the brave and self-denying band of 
Western workers, never has the outlook been 
more promising for a deepening in religious 
life and a widening of the interest in our re- 
ligious thought. But with this new stirring 
of the people comes the urgent need of new 
ministers. The greatest obstacle just now to 
our work is the lack of consecrated and self- 
sacrificing men and women, who have a 
gospel to preach rather than merely a living 
to earn. We cannot make much advance 
without new supplies of such ministers, and 
those interested in the work will be glad to 
know that Mr. Fenn of the First Church is in 
a fair way to help us in this matter. During 
the past year or two he has had a young man 
studying under his guidance at the University 
of Chicago. This solitary student, though 
entered in the Baptist Theological School, 
has been taking courses approved by the min- 
ister of the First Church, so that he has some 
times been jocosely called ‘‘ Mr. Fenn’s The- 
ological School.’’ We are very glad to 
learn, however, that some one who has been 
interested in the possibility of having Unita- 
rian theological students at the Chicago Uni- 
versity has offered to furnish for such students 
two scholarships of $250 each, to be contin- 
ued for three years, with the likelihood of 
being made permanent if the plan is found to 
work well. This is certainly a fine chance 
for the right persons to secure an excellent 
preparation for our ministry, By entering 
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the Baptist Theological School, he has free 
tuition in the university and free room-rent 
in the dormitory; while he can have Mr. 
Fenn’s inspiration and aid, and can learn the 
practical working of a modern church in the 
Memorial Chapel on Fifty-seventh Street. 
We trust that ‘‘that Freshman class of one’’ 
will soon become a Freshman class of two, 
and that it will go on growing till we have 
a real Theological School of our own at the 
University. 

The Western Unitarian Conference is still 
feeling the effects of the hard times, —finan- 
cially and religiously,—and finds itself tem- 
porarily without funds to continue its work. 
A special committee has been instructed by 
the directors to make an appeal to our 
churches, and their appeal has been printed 
in the Register. We hope that those who 
live within the range of this conference will 
heed this appeal. 

An interesting result of the Social Settle- 
ment is just now developing itself in our 
city. Jane Addams and her Hull House are 
familiar to the readers of the Register, as 
well as the fact that she went into one of the 
worst wards in the city to try to raise the 
ideal of human life there. Most of our 
readers are, fortunately, not so well ac- 
quainted with ‘‘Johnnie’’ Powers; but to us 
in Chicago he is equally well known as the 
reputed leader of the City Council ‘‘gang”’ 
who traffic in corruption. He is an alder- 
man from the ward where Hull House is 
located; and he now declares that Miss 
Addams and her helpers are working against 
his re-election, and that Hull House must be 
moved out of that ward. His opposition is 
the most striking testimonial thus far given 
to the efficacy of the Social Settlement in the 
right hands. We prophesy that, when the 
election comes in April, Mr. Powers will 
learn that he is not fighting against a few 
feeble women, but against all the might of 
nobler human ideals. 

Our fellow Congregationalists of the or- 
thodox name here in the city are having the 
trouble that is apt to go with the indepen- 
dence of the local church. A minister from 
the Pacific Coast, who had been proved by 
the evidence of others, and, finally, by his 
own eleventh-hour confession, to be grossly 
unfitted for the ministry, claims that he 
should be allowed to continue in the work 
because he has now confessed his sin and 
repented of it, ‘‘like David and Peter.’’ 
His church apparently took his view of the 
matter; but the Chicago Association of Con- 
gregational Churches has promptly dropped 
him from its membership by an almost unan- 
imous vote, as a man, to quote the words of 
the resolution, ‘‘who has destroyed our confi- 
dence in his present fitness to be a preacher 
of the truth, a spiritual guide in the 
churches, and a minister in sacred things. ’’ 
He defies them to get his church from him, 
and calls the association ‘‘unchristian’’ in 
not regarding the confession and repentance 
as making his past as though it never ex- 
isted. But the association seems to us to 
have taken the right stand. A minister’s 
usefulness is ruined by a past of wickedness. 
Even when the minister’s past is one that 
has only to be defended and explained, his 
usefulness is seriously impaired. A. W. G. 
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Committee on Supply of Pulpits. 


The Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, 
Rev. C. F. Dole and Rev. S. C. Beane, 
D.D., appointed by the Ministerial Union, 
and Rey. Frederic Gill and Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, appointed by the Ministers’ League, 
is organized and ready to carry out the pur- 
pose for which it was formed. The commit- 
tee makes the following report and sugges- 
tions. 

After conference with a committee of the 
directors of the Unitarian Association, it has 
been agreed to make Rey. Alfred Manches- 
ter, one of our committee, our secretary; and 
the directors of the Association have. kindly 
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made a small appropriation for the necessary 
expenses of his office for six months’ trial. 
Mr. Manchester will have office hours at 
Room 5, 25 Beacon Street, each week, be- 
ginning March 19, on Saturday, from 10 
A.M, to I P.M., and from 2 to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday from 10 A.M. to rt P.M. He will 
keep a list of ministers desiring settlement, 
and also of churches who may be seeking 
ministers. He will send once a month a 
corrected list of available ministers to the 
churches seeking ministers, and to confer- 
ence secretaries, and also of vacant pulpits to 
registered ministers. 

The committee request the ministers whose 
names may be given to their secretary to 
furnish, either directly or by the hand of a 
friend in their behalf, a few simple items of 
information for the benefit of the parish com- 
mittees who desire to find acceptable minis- 
ters :+— 

1. The nature and extent of their educa- 

' tion; ¢.g., the college or divinity school 
where they studied, with the dates of gradua- 
tion. 

2. Any references 
teachers or professors. 

3. The places of settlement, and any refer- 
ences from such places. 

4. In every case the names and addresses 
of two sponsors (one of whom, at least, 
should be a minister), who are willing to an- 
swer any inquiries about their friend. 

The plan accepted by our ministers requires 
the friendly co-operation of the secretaries 
of the local conferences, who are each to have 
copies of the list of ministers (with their 
sponsors, etc.) who may be willing to con- 
sider a settlement within the limits of their 
respective conferences. The conference secre- 
taries are expected to be willing to assist any 
of their parish committees by furnishing such 
information as will enable them to be put in 
direct communication with ministers or their 
sponsors. 

We also ask the secretaries to make it un- 
derstood, at the earliest meeting of their con- 
ferences, how parish committees may find 
the necessary information about ministers 
without the trouble of sending to our head- 
quarters in Boston. 

It should be earnestly impressed upon the 
minds of all who are interested in filling 
pulpits that, in our Congregational system, 
this great and delicate responsibility rests 
upon the churches themselves. Our Commit- 
tee on Supply exists wholly as a convenience 
to help the churches and the ministers more 
intelligently to find each other out. It has 
no authority, nor any purpose, to pick out 
ministers for the churches, or to involve 
itself in the responsibility of giving them 
advice. Except in the case of churches as- 
sisted by the Unitarian Association, we are 
instructed that no individual or committee 
has any right to intervene officially between 
churches and ministers. 

We earnestly warn the churches through 
their committees that they must take for 
themselves at least as much pains in select- 
ing a minister as any man among them would 
take in the purchase of a new horse. Our 
plan thus aims to enforce true Congregational 
responsibility upon our churches. The con- 
ference secretaries can greatly help us, 
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We ask the sponsors in all cases to play 
the part of friends, both in behalf of the 
minister for whom they act and the churches 
who may request answers to their inquiries. 
The sponsor for any minister must be ready 
frankly to advise that the settlement of his 
friend promises to be wise for the people 
and helpful for our common cause. Obvi- 
ously, the sponsor who helps his friend to go 
where he is not fitted to serve will do a 
double unkindness. 

The committee finally beg our ministers 
not to expect too much from this plan for the 
trial of which we are their servants. The 
truth is that, as long as there are more min- 
isters seeking pulpits than churches to be 
served, no possible plan can save from disap- 
pointment good men with whom we all sym- 


pathize. 
For the Committee, 


ALFRED MANCHESTER, Sec’y. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, March 8. There were present Messrs. 
Batchelor, Brown, Butler, S. A. Eliot, Fenn, 
Fox, Garver, Hosmer, Howe, Lyman, Stone, 
and Mrs. Catlin, Mrs. Hooper, and Mrs. 
Wells, —Mrs. Hooper in the chair. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of February, 1898 :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cashionshand Webruary xs ...eevesteisd seis rice: $1,587.57 
2,916.19 

: 570.30 
Cash from sale of bonds on account of investment 53542.50 


$10,616.56 

EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes and expenses............ $5,628.18 
Hor\purchase of books) ietes. sence. eeneaenoen ty 315.05 
Horreimvyestment of bonds=..01 cs eeeen eee 3,168.00 


Cashion hand |Marchisr sstee 5a eee eee 1,505.33 


$10,616.56 
Amount of temporary loans.............e200.00- $24,874.50 


The Finance Committee reported that it 
had adopted the resolution in regard to the 
collective investment of the funds of this 
Association, formerly referred to it with 
power. It also reported a recommendation 
making the year of appropriations for 
churches coincident with the financial year 
of the Association; and, after debate, the 
recommendation was referred back to the 
committee. A recommendation in regard to 
the property of the church in Kansas City 
was laid on the table. 

The Committee on Western States reported 
the following appropriations, which were 
adopted: to the First Unitarian Society, 
Lawrence, Kan., $500; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Topeka, Kan., $400; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis., 
$600; to Rey. Magnus J. Skaptason, for work 
among the Icelanders, $400; for six months, 
to Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, for his work at 
Shelbyville, Ill., $500; to Rey. Herbert L. 
Buzzell, $50, for the six months ending 
April 30; for the supply of the pulpit in 
Omaha in September, $50. The committee 


also reported the following recommendation, 
which was adopted ;— 


Supply reported L 
appropriated to pay the expenses of the sup- 
ply bureau for the next six months. 


of Sir John Bowring from Prof. 
Thayer, which was gratefully acknowledged. 
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‘While the present board of directors can- 


not bind the incoming board, it recommends 
that, in case the Iowa Conference shall raise’ 
$3,000 for the establishment of a permanent 
Unitarian church building in Iowa City, the 
appropriation be continued from next Sep- 
tember, at the rate of $70 a month for ten 
months. ’’ 


The Committee on Foreign Missions re- 


ported its recommendations, which, after dis- 
cussion, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, $2,500; for the ex- 
penses of the Japan Mission, $1, 200. 


were adopted,—for the salary of 


Committee on Ministerial 
its action, and $250 was 


The Special 


The secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, 


and Mr. A. M. Howe were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the annual meeting of 
the Association. 


The secretary reported upon the use of the 


various appropriations which had been left 
to his discretion. 


An application from San Diego was re- 


ferred to the Pacific Coast Committee. 


The secretary reported the gift of a portrait 
js 


The secretary read a communication from 


the treasurer, and the chair appointed a com- 
mittee of three to consult with the treasurer 
concerning it. 


Adjourned. 
SAMUEL A. ELIotT, Secretary. 
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Cleaning 
Fluid 


There are many preparations desiring the 
buyer’s attention that claim to be applied to 
cleaning delicate fabrics, silks, woollens, kid 
gloves, etc.; but an actual test is almost sure to 
result in failure, and after a costly garment or an 
expensive pair of gloves are completely spoiled 
by their use. There is only one preparation 
that is peculiarly adapted to this work, and this 
preparation has received the indorsement of 
satisfied patrons in all walks of life. The prep- 
aration is GRIFFIN’S CLEANING FLUID. 

It is carefully compounded upon scientific 
principles, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and will remove absolutely without in- 
jury to the most delicate fabric, leaving no 
mark, odor, or stain of any kind, anything that 
may have soiled your dress, gloves, or any piece 
of wearing apparel. 


. Keene, N.H., Ma iS 
To whom it may concern: , » May, 1897 


Weare pleased to ay that we have used W. A. Griffin’s 


Cleaning Fluid, which is superior to anything we have 


ever tried. A trial is all that is required to prove its worth. 
W.L.MASON & CO. 
Keenr, N.H. 


This is to certify that we have used Griffin's Cleani 
I we eanin 
Fluid, and can say that it is the best we have ever ie 


Price 25 cents by mail; 
cents. Agents wanted. 


W. A. GRIFFIN, 


Sole Prop. and Mfg., 


Postage paid, 35 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Will all unions which have printed copies 
of their local constitutions please send a few 
copies to the national secretary at once? 
New societies desire them as guides in fram- 
ing their rules. 

The trip of our field agent, Rev. E. J. 
Prescott, was very encouraging. He ad- 
dressed representatives of eight or ten local 
anions, and these are reporting that they see 
increased interest in many directions as a 
result. If we could only have more of this 
personal visitation, our work would giow 
more nearly to our hopes. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


March 27, ‘‘The Golden Age: 
comer 1 Dim. iv. 83 1 John iil. 25, Long- 
fellow’s “‘Psalm of Life,’’ ‘‘Look not 
Mournfully into the Past’’; Lowell’s ‘‘God- 
minster Chimes,’’ ‘‘ Bibliolatries,’’ ‘‘ Present 
Cxisiss22 se lo the, Past?” <* Sonnet High- 
teen’’?; Whittier’s ‘‘My Triumph,’’ ‘‘The 
Meeting,’’ ‘‘Garrison of Cape Ann’’ (a few 
lines from each). 


Has it 


QUOTATIONS. 


The golden age is not in the past, but in 
the future; not in the origin of human expe- 
rience, but in its consummate flower; not 
opening in Eden, but out from Gethsemane. 
Chapin. 

What Rousseau, under the name of ‘‘the 
state of nature,’’ and the old poets by the 
title of ‘‘the golden age,’’ place dehind us 
lies actually Jefore us. What we shall be- 
come is often pictured by something we al- 
ready have been; and that which we have to 
obtain is represented as something which we 
have formerly lost. —F ichée. 

There is in the life of many a golden age, 
or hours and moments of gold, that take the 
place in life which the Golden Age holds in 
history. Then nature is kinder, the skies 
are of a more tender blue, the world is more 
beautiful, the countenances of our friends are 
lovelier, we are ourselves better,—and, oh! 
so happy! In our hearts the lamb leads the 
lion, and they both lie down in peace to- 
gether. —Lee. 

The Golden Age of Hesiod, reign of 
Saturn, was a period of patriarchal simplic- 
ity, when the earth yielded its fruits sponta- 
neously, and spring was eternal. Then came 
the Silver Age, governed by Jupiter, —a law- 
less time, when seasons were first divided, 
agriculture took its rise, and men began to 
hold property in land. The Brazen Age of 
Neptune was the epoch of war and violence. 
In the Heroic Age the world began to aspire 
toward better things. In the Iron, or Plu- 
tonic, Age, justice and piety had disap- 
peared from the earth. 

The true past departs not. No truth or 
goodness realized by man ever dies, or can 
die; but all is still here, and, recognized or 
not, lives and works through endless changes. 
Carlyle. 

One of the illusions is that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour. 
Write it on your heart that every day is the 
best day of the year.—Zymerson. 


The golden age was, first, when man, yet 
new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 

And, with a native bent, did good pursue. 

Unforced by punishment, unarmed by fear, 

His words were simple, and his soul sincere. 

Needless was written law, when none opprest : 

The law of man was written on his breast. 

No suppliant crowds before the judge ap- 
peared, 

No court erected yet, nor’cause was heard ; - 

But all was safe, for conscience was their 
guard, —Ovid. 


The Christian Register 


We do not serve the dead: the past is past! 
God lives, and lifts his glorious mornings up 
Before the eyes of men, awake at last! 


Old writers pushed the happy season back, — 
The more fools they !—we, forward: dreamers, 
both. 
. . . but well I know 
That unto him who works and feels he works 
This same grand year is ever at the doors. 
— Tennyson. 


My friend, the golden age hath passed away. 
Only the good have power to bring it back. 
Shall I confess to thee my secret thought? 
The golden age . . . —that lovely prime— 
Existed in the past no more than now; 
And, did it e’er exist, believe me still, 
As then it was, it now may be restored. 

— Goethe. 


‘*Our wishes, it is said, do measure just 
Our capabilities. Who with his might 
Aspires unto the mountain’s upper height 
Holds in that aspiration a great trust 
To be fulfilled, a warrant that he must 
Not disregard; a strength to reach the 
height 
To which his hopes have taken flight. ’’ 


QUESTIONS. 


What was the idea of mythology regarding 
the Golden Age? What new element did 
Jesus put into the ideal of a golden age? 
Have we any loftier vision than his to- day? 
Are we nearer realizing this ideal than people 
of the past? Is the world growing better? 
What five definite things can we do just now 
to help bring in this time? (Several an- 
swers.) Let each one in the meeting bring 
out some thought suggested by a quotation 
or question, by illustration, or a few words 
of his own. 


The Sunday School. 


Rev. E. H. Hall’s ‘‘First Lessons on the 
Bible’’ has just gone to press for the twenty- 
third edition. 


About ten thousand copies of the new 
‘“¢Raster Service’’ have been printed so far to 
meet orders. 


One of the popular manuals issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is ‘‘Scenes 
in the Life of Jesus, Intermediate Grade.’’ 
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The eighth edition has just come from the 
press. 


Among the Sunday-schools introducing ‘‘A 
Book of Song and Service,’’ not mentioned 
heretofore, is the one at Keene, N.H., which 
has ordered one hundred copies; also our 
school at Orange, N. J. 


To show how the new Easter Service is 
being used, we cite the example of the 
Church of Our Saviour Sunday-school, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., which ordered three hun- 
dred copies. More and more the united and 
hearty observance of Easter prevails. 


Here is a hint which may take root in 
some other school: At Vineland, N.J., the 
Sunday-school has hired a teacher to train 
the young folks in music, and is carrying on 
a singing-school. Outsiders are admitted on 
paying a fee. At the end of the term there 
will be a concert, and the profits will go 
toward paying expenses. Members of the 
school are not charged anything. This class 
now numbers over fifty. Singing is not one 
of the strong points of our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, owing greatly, we believe, to lack 
of training. 


‘There is great need in our Unitarian Sun- 
day-schools of a moderate-sized volume made 
up of Bible stories. Mr. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Charles F. Dole, and some of our Eng- 
lish authors have done something in this 
direction. Nothing comprehensive has been 
accomplished. The best material available 
is colored with the Trinitarian views. If 
this paragraph should meet the eye of any. 
one who feels this need deeply, and has the 
time and ability to undertake the writing and 
compilation of such a book, will he or she 
correspond with the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society ? 


On the very day when the Christian Regis- 
ter is issued we received a quick response to 
the paragraph in the last number about Post- 
office Mission work for boys and girls. This 
speedy reply shows the interest in some quar- 
ters. The letter is as follows :— 

‘All honor to your correspondent who asks 
if Post-office Mission work cannot be done 
for boys and girls! There is as great need 
for the work among the boys and girls as 
there is among the men and women; for it is 
they who are growing up into the men and 
women of the Church of the future, the 


DEEP LUXURY. 


The question is not whether you can afford to buy it, 


but whether you can afford not to buy it. 


You know the comfort of a deep-chested Leather 
Easy Chair, with soft, elastic, bounding springs. 
know that other comfort of an ordinary rocking-chair with 
Now unite the two: compound 
On luxury’s head let luxury accumulate! 
And then say whether such a chair is not worth any six 


a long, continucus roll. 
the comfort! 


chairs in your house. 


Yet it costs no more than an ordinary chair. 
make the base of solid mahogany. The upholstery is all 
in the best curled hair, with covering of leather or of 
Three rows of 


brocaded Satin Damask, as preferred. 
brass nails ornament the base. 


You 


We 


The dimensions are luxurious: the seat is 24 inches from front to back, 19 inches between the 
arms, and is convexed and slightly inclined backward. The entire chair is but three feet wide, 
and can be placed in quite a small room without crowding. 


PAINE FURNITURE C0., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


a7 


Church of love and fellowship. And it is 
our boys and girls who should do this work, 
guided by wise hands and loving hearts. Let 
this suggestion of your correspondent become 
a reality, and the seeds of our faith be 
planted in the children’s hearts, and the 
next generation will not hear men and women 
asking, ‘Where is hell?’ with the pitiful 
cry, ‘I hope I shall be saved.’ 
“*Cordially yours, 
‘“ANNIE E. HOWARD.”’ 


The writer of the above letter will be rec- 
ognized as one of the most earnest and suc- 
cessful Post-office Mission workers in Boston. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. James Eells, of Englewood, N. J., hav- 
ing satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, March 23, will be conducted by 
Rev. S. A. Eliot. 


South Congregational Church: Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes of West Newton will preach on 
Sunday, March 20. The ‘‘Citizenship Class’’ 
at 12.05, in the parlor, will be conducted by 
Benjamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. Subject, 
**Peace and Citizenship. ’’ 


Ministers’ Monday Club, March 21, 10. 30 
A.M.: Rev. James H. Wiggin will preside. 
Henry Haynie, late Paris correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, will give the address, on 
“‘The Churches of Paris.’’? The public in- 
vited. 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Dorchester : The Sunday-school and teachers 
and friends of the First Parish listened to an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘Martin Luther, ’’ 
given by Rev. George Herbert Hosmer, on 
Friday evening last. The varied and strik- 
ing scenes of the reformer’s life, from his 
youth to his death, were presented, the lect- 
ure closing with a description of the grand 
Luther memorial at Worms. 


Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Popular religious services. Gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Christianity at Work in the 


World.’’ Sunday evening, March 20, at 
7-30. Speaker, Rev. James De Normandie. 
Subject, ‘‘Christianity and Peace.?? Music 


furnished by the Damon Sisters’ Orchestra 
and Miss Adalaide Milliken, soprano. Mr. 
Howard M. Dow, organist. All seats free, 
and a hearty welcome to all. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston will be held 
in the parlors of the Church of the Disciples, 
corner of Warren Avenue and West Brookline 
Street, at 5 p.m., Monday, March 21. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Co-operative Forces. ’? Ten-minute 
addresses: ‘‘ Parish Committee,’’ Mr. Roland 
W. Boyden, Beverly ; ‘‘ Ladies’ Societies, ’’ 
Miss Alice W. Palmer, Boston; ‘‘The Min- 


ister,’’ Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Roxbury ; 
‘*Parents, ’’ Miss Louisa P. Parker, Cam- 
bridge ; “‘Young People’s Societies, ’’ Rev. 


Augustus P. Reccord, Cambridge. 
6; addresses at 6.45. 


Berlin, Mass.—A farewell reception was 
recently tendered to Rev. and Mrs. George F. 
Pratt by the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of 
the Unitarian church, to which all the towns- 
people were invited. Rev. Mr. Pratt, who 
has been pastor of the Unitarian church for 
about nine years, recently accepted a call to 
Natick. He has made many friends in Ber- 
lin, and has been prominent in town affairs. 
His departure is regarded not only as a great 
loss to the Unitarian society, but to the town 
as well. 


Supper at 


The Christian Register 


Cambridge, Mass.—Rabbi Fleischer of 
Boston preached at the First Parish Church 


March 13. 


Colorado Springs, Col.—All Souls’ 
Church is doing active work this winter. 
The pastor, Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., is de- 
livering a course of monthly Sunday evening 
lectures which are well attended. The Unity 
Club has been reorganized, and is divided 
into three sections, each with its leader : 
‘‘The Browning Class,’’ under Mr. Fish; 
‘*The Novel Class,’’ studying ‘‘Romola’’ 
with Mrs. Colburn; and ‘‘The Musical Sec- 
tion,’’ under Mr. Pearson. The club meets 
Wednesday evenings, and numbers among its 
members many of the public school teachers 
of the city. Prof. Parsons of Colorado Col- 
lege’ delivered his able lecture on ‘‘Brown- 
ing’’ before the club recently. The Women’s 
Alliance has also been reorganized, and has 
grown large and active. Able papers or talks 
have been a feature of each meeting. The 
‘‘ministers’ meeting’’ of this city accepted 
the offer of our church for the course of lect- 
ures on ‘‘Adolescence’’ delivered by Dr. 
Lancaster of Colorado College. The audi- 
torium was filled each evening, and twice 
overflowed into the Sunday-school room. 


Concord, N.H.—The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian society was held on Tuesday 
evening, March 1; and officers for the ensuing 
year were elected. Reports of the various 
organizations connected with the society were 
given, and the ladies served a supper. All 
the reports were most encouraging. That of 
the treasurer showed all bills paid, and the 
sum of $1,000 paid this year on the church 
debt. The subject of Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen’s sermon Sunday morning, February 
27, was ‘‘Does God speak to Men? The Bib- 
lical Answer’’; and, on March 6, ‘‘The Uni- 
tarian Church: Its Hope and Help.’’ Several 
union mission services have been held recently, 
on Sunday evenings, in the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches, conducted by Rev. John 
Vannevar (Universalist) and Mr. Phalen. 
On February 27 the sermon was by Rev. John 
Vannevar, and on March 6 Rev. John H. 
Emerson (Methodist) preached. One of Mr. 
Phalen’s recent sermons, on ‘*The~Man of 
Galilee,’’? has been published in pamphlet 
form by members of the parish. At the 
meeting of the Channing Guild, March 6, the 
address was by Arthur F, Sumner, M.D., on 
‘Three Famous Physicians of the Sixteenth 
Century who were Reformers. ”’ 


Holyoke, Mass.—The annual meeting of 
this society was held on Wednesday evening, 
the 9th inst., with a large attendance. Re- 
ports were given from the treasurer of the so- 
ciety, the Sunday-school, the Ladies’ Society, 
the Parish Club, the Young People’s Relig- 
lous Union, and the minister. The treasurer 
reported an increase of $200 in the current 
income, and all departments of our church 
work showed substantial progress. Two an- 
nouncements were made that turned the occa- 
Sion into an old-fashioned love feast. The 
remainder of a debt on the church, amounting 
to $2, 000, had been quietly made up by sub- 
scription (three loyal supporters giving $500 
each) - This fact was announced amid great 
Tejoicing. The society has now a property 
valued at $30,000, entirely free from debt. 
The other piece of good news came from the 
active Young People’s Religious Union, 
which presented a plan for securing a new 
Pipe-organ. The attendance at the Sunday 
morning services is steadily increasing. 


, Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club held 
its March meeting, March 9, in the parish 
house. Mr. F. C, Faulkner presided. The 
attendance was large, and the members lis- 
tened with great pleasure to Rev. F. B. 
Hornbraoke of Newton, who spoke on ** How 
to get the Most out of the Sunday Service. ’? 
The various points of the admirable address 
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‘“‘ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.”’ 


alter Baker & 60:5 
ra Breakfast 


among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 


TRADE-MARK. 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


2 

} } ie “Has stood the test of more 

Hila i || than one hundred years’ use 
—Nedical and Surgical Journal. 

S 


WALTER BAKER & CO. uta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Educational. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 1: a.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her ScHooL 
FOR GiRLS._ Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. 


Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools, 


For information address 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


Se ee ee 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°R,, . 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ia 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
Seren poems TR a 
.. MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Ds NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYs . 


Elementary and advanced classes, 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and-Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management, 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training, 

TEACHERS,—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INsTRuCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

Location.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 


late Samuel Bowles, of the S, im 7 
Perfect sanitary Bra seEee ae sce deihe StS 


Illustrated circular, 
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were made with eloquence, 


and 
strength. 


clearness, 


Littleton, N.H.— The condition of the 
church here, now in the eleventh year of its 
existence, was never so promising as now. 
Each department of work is enthusiastic. 
The minister, Rev. W. C. Litchfield, has 
just brought to a successful close a series of 
**Practical Talks with Young Men,’’ which 
have called out a good attendance. A help- 
ful feature introduced by Mr. Litchfield is 
the monthly ‘‘consultation meeting,’’ at 
which the board of officers are present, and 
reports from the various departments are pre- 


sented. Socially, intellectually, and relig- 
iously, the church is broadening its influ- 
ence, and becoming a power in the com- 


munity. 


New York City, N.¥.—The March meet- 
ing of the New York Sunday School Union 
will be held Friday, March 18, at the Church 
of the Messiah, 34th Street and Park Avenue. 
Subject, ‘‘The Teaching of JDoctrine.’’ 
Afternoon session, four o’clock: (1) ‘* How 
shall We teach Young People the Faiths of 
our Church?’’ Rev. M. St. C. Wright; (2) 
‘*Confirmation Classes,’’ Rev. George W. 
Cutter. Evening session, half-past seven 
o’clock: (3) ‘‘The Theology which We owe 
to Children,’’ Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


Northfield, Mass.—Rev. Mr. Piper has 
been giving a series of discussions on ‘‘The 
Bible,’’ the special topics being (1) ‘‘The 
Bible as a Library,’’ (2) ‘‘The Development 
of the Bible,’’ (3) ‘‘The Bible as Litera- 
ture,’’ (4) ‘‘The Bible as a History of Relig- 
ion,’’ (5) ‘‘The Morality of the Bible,’’ (6) 
‘¢The Bible as a Source of Religious Edifica- 
tion,’’ (7) ‘‘The Supremacy of the Bible,’’ 
(8) ‘‘How to Use the Bible. ”’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The series of Sunday 
evening services in the Spring Garden Church 
were brought to a close with a powerful ser- 
mon by Mr. Savage, on ‘‘The Place of Rea- 
son in Religion.’’ Other speakers have been 
Mrs. Spencer of Providence, Mrs. Bond of 
Swarthmore, and Messrs. Slicer, Chadwick, 
Wright, and Collyer of New York and Levy, 
Worcester, and Hinckley of this city. The 
attendance has been increasingly large until 
the closing service, when many were stand- 
ing, and some less courageous went away. 

At the First Church, March 13, the beauti- 
ful monument to Rev. William Henry Fur- 
ness, S.T.D., was dedicated. A large con- 
gregation was present. The exercises were 
simple, the address being given by the pas- 
tor, Rev. Joseph May. The moment of un- 
veiling was an impressive one, the congrega- 
tion rising and facing the monument, and 
standing while the anthem, ‘‘God is a 
Spirit, ’’—a favorite with Dr. Furness, —was 
sung. The date which circumstances made 
convenient for this occasion was that of the 
birthday of Dr. Priestley, to whom there 
was a few years since erected a similar 
fine monument. Each is of sarcophagus 
shape, surmounted by a bust. Dr. Furness’s 
is of white marble, richly decorated with 
mosaics. After the exercises of the dedica- 
tion service, notice was given that the new 
covenant, or bond of union, was ready for 
signature; and many persons took the occa- 
sion of this interesting day to enter their 
names. The covenant reads, ‘‘We whose 
names are hereunto subscribed unite in the 
membership of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia for the worship of God and 
the service of man.’’ 


Presque Isle, Me.—Kev. Edward H. 
Brenan was ordained and installed on March 
g. Representatives of three denominations 
took part in the service. An invocation was 
offered by Rev. Stanford Mitchell, Univer- 
salist minister at Caribou, who also addressed 
the people with words of earnest counsel. 


The Christian Register 


The Scripture reading Sand the sermon were 
by the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Bangor, Rev. S. C. Beach, the charge to the 
minister and ordaining prayer by Rev. J. A. 
Chase of the Unitarian church in Houlton, 
and the right hand of fellowship was given 
with great sweetness, sincerity, and hearti- 
ness by Rev. Charles Harbutt, the admirable 
minister of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church in Presque Isle. In the evening 
Rev. J. A. Chase preached an excellent ser- 
mon to an attentive congregation. Rev. Ed- 
ward Henton Brenan, whose ministry begins 
so auspiciously, is twenty-four years old, isa 
graduate of Marietta College, Ohio, and of 
Meadville Theological School. 


Providence, R.I.— The Woman’s Alli- 
ance of the First Congregational Society has 
held very interesting meetings this winter, 
with an unusually large attendance. The 
papers read were by different members of the 
society. A wide-awake discussion followed 
those on ‘‘How can the Alliance best pro- 
mote the Welfare of our Church?’’ ‘‘How 
can our Church best promote the Good of the 
(Caine 2? 
lish Unitarianism,’’ ‘‘The Rise of Uni- 
tarianism in America,’’ ‘‘The Present Con- 
dition of Unitarianism in America.’’ At 
the February meeting, Mr. William B. 
Weeden read portions of his valuable paper 
on Rey. Enos Hitchcock, with extracts from 
the diary of Mr. Hitchcock while chaplain 
in the Revolutionary Army. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Gen. Washington, and was 
pastor of this church at the beginning of the 
century. An enthusiastic rally of young 
people connected with the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches of the city was held in the 
First Congregational Church on the first 
Sunday evening in March. Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, minister of the church, and Rev. 
Henry I. Cushman of the First Universalist 
Church conducted the opening exercises; 
and an eloquent sermon was preached by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston. The 
hearty congregational singing of the ‘‘ Rally 
Hymns’’ printed for the occasion was es- 
pecially noteworthy. It is hoped that this is 
only the first of a series of such meetings in 
the city. 


Shelbyville, Tll—The annual business 
meeting and social reunion of the members of 
the church were held during February. At 
the business meeting the treasurer reported a 
substantial increase in the amount raised for 
support of religious services as compared 
with the preceding few years. At the re- 
union, after the regular exercises of music 
and business, a surprise was visited upon the 
associate minister, Rev. Robert C. Douthit, 
in the form of a cash present, as a mark of 
appreciation of work done for the church. In 
November a series of vesper services was 
begun as an experiment. The meetings were 
so successful and the interest so marked that 
the services have continued throughout the 
winter. An orchestra of eight instruments 
adds both to the attractiveness and helpful- 
ness of these hours of evening worship. 
Meetings of a missionary character are to be 
held each evening during the latter part of 
the season of Lent. 


Salem, Mass.—The Second Church had 
a fine union service on Sunday evening last. 
The Young People’s Societies, Universalist 
and Unitarian, frora Danvers, Beverly, Mar- 
blehead, and the local churches were present. 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness was the speaker, and 
a collection was taken for the National 
Union. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its March meeting at the 
Lenox Avenue Church, New York. Mrs. 
D. W. Morehouse, in behalf of the Religious 
News Committee, presented an interesting 
account of five new struggling churches of 


Other subjects were ‘‘Early Eng- | 
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our denomination in the Middle States Con- 
ference. A collection was taken to aid these 
new societies. At this meeting the lives of 
two famous old Unitarian leaders were re- 
viewed, Mrs. E. E. Wheeler of Boston giv- 
ing a paper on Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall of Plainfield, 
N.J., one on Rey. Thomas Starr King, whose 
influence was cut short by his untimely death. 
Rev. Merle St. C. Wright brought the meet- 
ing to a close with a few words epitomizing 
the characteristics of each of these two great 
Unitarians. 


Suffolk Conference. — There will be a 
congregational service and a sermon in the 
First Church in Boston on Thursday after- 
noons at half-past four, until Easter. The 
preacher March 24 will be Rev. S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge. 


Business Notices. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will quickly re- 
lieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Throat Diseases. 
Sold only in boxes, 


A Problem Solved.—It has always been a serious 
problem to find an easy-chair large enough for extreme 
luxury, yet small enough for the limited size of the average 
room in an apartment house. This problem has been 
happily solved quite recently by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, and in another column we print an engraving of this 
new easy-chair with a detailed description of its construc- 
tion. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At West Somerville, 7th ult., Mrs. Eliza C. (Livermore) 
Stebbins, widow of Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., in her 
g2d year. 

Those who have known Mrs. Stebbins in the places 
where her husband’s ministerial service was passed all bear 
loving testimony to the beauty and excellence of her char- 
acter. In Leominster where their married life began, in 
Meadville where for more than ten years Dr. Stebbins was 
president of the Theological School, at Ithaca where he 
did a most important work for the Unitarian cause, and at 
Newton Centre where he founded and firmly established 
the Unitarian church, she was his faithful colaborer and 
supporter. Many warm and close friends made in these 
places by her gentle, loving spirit have been most devoted 
to her in all these years. To the early Meadville students 
her memory is very precious. She was their constant and 
generous friend, their wise counsellor, and their willing 
helper in sickness and in trouble. In after life she fol- 
lowed their career with deep interest, and loved to hear of 
their success. The last years were passed in the home of 
her son, where the end came peacefully, a gradual fading 
out of the mortal life without pain, cheered by the assur- 
ance of a blessed immortality, and growing more tender, 


serene, and trustful to the close. Co As S: 
Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. William R. Lord 


until Jan. 1, 1899, will be Baltimore, Md. 


THE address of Rev. George L. Chaney is 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. \ 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EF AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
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Be Patient. 


O heart of mine, be patient! 
Some glad day, 

With all life’s puzzling problems 
Solved for aye, 

With all its storms and doubtings 
Cleared away, 

With all its little disappointments past, 

It shall be thine to understand at last. 


some sweet day 
The anxious care, 
The fears and trials, and the 
Hidden snare, 
The grief that comes upon thee 
Unaware, 
Shall with the fleeting years be laid aside, 
And thou shalt then be fully satisfied. 


Be patient 


Be patient! keep thy life-work 
Well in hand. 
Be trustful where thou canst not 
Understand ; 
Thy lot, whate’er it be, is 
Wisely planned ; 
Whate’er its mysteries, God holds the key; 
Thou well canst trust him, and bide patiently. 


—Presbyterian Messenger. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The official Year Book of the Church of 
England shows that the salaries of the Eng- 
lish clergy were diminished by $65,000 be- 
tween 1895 and 1896, and that the decrease is 
continuing. The Churchman, commenting 
on this fact, says :— 


Nobody knows what ought to be done. 
Perhaps it is but another phase of a general 
economic situation, the rise of a clerical pro- 
letariat, the problem of the ecclesiastical un- 
employed. Perhaps it is but another in the 
series of hard facts which is forcing the prob- 
lem of church unity as a practical question 
upon the attention of thoughtful people. The 
Christian minister is poor because there are 
more Christian churches than the community 
can afford to support. And there are more 
churches than the neighborhood needs, be- 
cause small differences, ecclesiastical or tem- 
peramental, have been exaggerated into rea- 
sons for separation. The poverty of the 
clergy must compel a more effective study of 
our present divisions. 


The Church thinks the time has come when 
the old discussion on the relation of Unita- 
rians to Christianity may safely be allowed 
to lapse :— 


A discussion has been in progress as ‘to 
whether Unitarians are Christians, and has 
brought out a great diversity of opinion. Of 
course the chief difficulty in the discussion 
is the definition of terms. The writers are 
not agreed as to what a Christian is or as to 
what a Unitarian is, and it is these terms 
that they are really discussing. The main 
proposition ought in itself to be esteemed in 
these days a profitless debate. That the Unita- 
rian Church is a part of organized Christian- 
ity ought to be accepted without discussion. 
It is not a part of any other organized relig- 
ion. It holds deliberately to a following of 
the Christ, however the Christ may be de- 
fined by its members. It is considered use- 
less to consider the question as to whether 
Baptists or Methodists or Episcopalians, ete., 
are Christians. There may be opportunity, 
in either case, to consider their lapses from 
the ideal. But there are some things that it 
is well to assume; and this not only in the in- 
terest of co-operation, but in the interest of 
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truth. Truth is best served when some 
things are not hurried to definite and imme- 
diate settlement. 

Harper’ s 


Concerning the same _ subject, 


Weekly says :— 


It is not a question that can be conclu- 
sively settled in this life. Even the persons 
who are most positive in arguing that Uni- 
tarians are not and cannot be Christians are 
apt to concede, if properly approached, that 
it is probable that, when the sheep are finally 
sorted from the goats, the whole body of 
Unitarians will not be included in either di- 
vision. The truth is that in these days 
‘*Christian’’ is almost as loose and indefi- 
nite a word as ‘‘gentleman,’’ and the nec- 
essary preliminary to a conclusion as to 
whom it fits would be an accurate determina- 
tion of its significance. When that is settled 
to every one’s satisfaction, the detail about 
the Unitarians may be argued, though by that 
time the millennium will have dawned, and 
theological discussions will have given way 
to less acrimonious forms of sport. 


Captain Sigsbee. 


Among the articles fished up from the 
wreck of the Maine in Havana Harbor 
was Captain Sigsbee’s watch. It is said 
that, when the divers handed it to him, he 
remarked, ‘‘This is the third time it has 
been under water.’’ He had been in peril 
twice before this time. Like Paul, that cap- 
tain may say, ‘‘Thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have been in the deep; 
in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the sea.’? 
Obeying as a battle-ship’s subordinate, he has 
learned to command; and he is now one of 
the men in whom the hearts of his country- 
men may safely trust. His executive ability 
is of the first order. Last summer he was 
going down the East River, past New York 
City, on his way from the navy-yard to sea, 
when an excursion steamer, loaded to the 
guards with one thousand people, suddenly 
appeared around a bend of the fairway, right 
in his track. The momentum of the mass of 
the vast ship made stoppage impossible. 
One alternative was to run the steamer down, 
and cause the drowning, perhaps, of hundreds 
of people. Capt. Sigsbee chose the sole and 
only alternative: he rang his bells to stop 
the Maine’s powerful engines, put his wheel 
over sharply, and deliberately ran his ship 
into a pier on which were trains of railway 
freight-cars and workmen far less in number 
than the steamer that crowded him off his 
course. The blow delivered against the pier 
made it and its buildings quake to their 
foundations. About twenty cars were hurled 
overboard, thousands of dollars’ damage was 
done to the Structures; but not one life was 
lost, though many people thought that the 
planet Jupiter had reached the earth with 
somewhat excessive earnestness and uninvited 
zeal. Men in the navy department, con- 
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structed like the prompt-minded commander 
himself, did not even take the trouble to 
order an investigation, but promptly sent 
him a letter of praise and thanks.—JVort/- 
Western Christian Advocate. 


An English bookseller, who happens to 
have only a nodding acquaintance with the 
letter ‘‘h,’’ was asked the other day by a 
lover of the ‘‘Rubdiyat’’ for a copy of 
Omar. He promptly offered the inquirer 
a volume of the Lliad. 


Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break ? 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98, 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The ‘publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit ”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 
3. The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 
4. proses rae: Sr The Responsibility 
of Inte ence, Power, and . 
5. The Ideal New York. ‘ ee 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7. Death and After. 
12. The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 
13. Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. \ 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rey. Robert 
(By Rev. Robert Coll- 


Collyer.) 
19. As a Weaned Child. 
(By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 

23. Stand on thy Feet. 
yer.) 

Series on ‘Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
I. Unitarianism. of 

Il. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 

10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 

Wicked for us to question ? 


8. 
9. 


11, IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 

15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
Religious Discussion. 

16. VI. Doubt and Faith — both Holy. 


17%. VII. Is Life a Probation end 
18. VIII. Sin and Atonement, "= °Y Death? 


20. IX. Prayer and Communi i 

21. xx The Worship GE God. ue ee 
K + Morality Natural, not ry. 

24. XII. Reward and Pantsuit ene: 


Send for a sbecimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 
GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 
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Bats. 


Dr. Clifton F. Hodge of Clark University 
has been conducting investigations into the 
habits of toads and other small creatures. 
One of his experiments was with bats. Dr. 
Hodge took half a dozen of the bats home 
with him, and installed them in his parlor. 
At first they greeted any friendly advances 
with chattering anger. After a little while, 
they became quite tame; and, whenever their 
jailer entered the room, they would fly to 
him for food. They never reached the point 
of allowing themselves to be handled, but 
they were friendly. Their home was in the 
folds at the top of the window draperies; 
and, when night came, and sometimes in the 
daytime, they would spend their time flying 
about the room, regardless of the presence of 
members of the family. Dr. Hodge would 
occasionally feed them with insects in the 
evening, releasing netful after netful of the 
night-flying varieties; and never a bug re- 
mained in the morning. They took every- 
thing, from a spider to a polyphemus moth. 


One morning the doctor counted while one | 


bat devoured sixty-eight house-flies. He be- 
lieves the bat would be almost as susceptible 
to taming as the monkey.—Wew York Sun. 


Here and Chere. 


The famine in India has cost the govern- 
ment $6,000,000, and the friends of suffering 
humanity have contributed to relief funds 
nearly $9,000,000. And yet vast numbers 
have died of starvation and disease. The 
food problem has become extremely serious. 


Interesting experiments have recently been 
made at Cornell University by Prof. Atkin- 
son on the effect of the X-rays on growing 
plants and seedlings. The results showed 
that even delicate seedlings, after an expos- 
ure to the rays of many hours, were entirely 
unharmed. 


The wedding ring of Luther is still in ex- 
istence, and has been exhibited in a jeweller’s 
shop at Diisseldorf. On it is a representation 
of the crucifixion of Christ, a small, bright ruby 
standing for a drop of blood. The inscription 
is, “Catherine von Bora to Dr. Martin Luther, 


13 June, 1525.” 


Egypt is the only country in the world where 
there are more men than women. The male 
sex in the dominions of the Khedive exceeds 
the female by 160,000. Another interesting 
fact is that the proportion of Egyptian women 
knowing how to read and write is one woman 


in every 200. 


The vessels owned by Carlisle & Coot 
London are known as temperance ships. Not 
only are not malt or spirituous liquors al- 
lowed on_ board, but their masters, before 
being given command by the owners, are re- 

uired to take an oath and sign documents 
e themselves not to partake of any 


ae 
ee As a guarantee of good faith, 
they must deposit with the owners a bond for 


which is forfeited in case of any 
oe of this iron-clad rule. Two of these 
ships, the ‘¢Clandeboye,’’ Capt. Hay, and 
ts Cabral, ’? Capt. Kettey, were recently in 


Philadelphia. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
tOLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
ORES Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


VERYBODY who knows anything 
about painting knows that Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 

make the best paint; but there is a difference 
in White Lead. The kind you want is made 
by the “old Dutch process.” It is the best. 
Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 
ment use the quick process, ‘sold-for-less- 


money,” sorts. 
See list of brands which are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house palates in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. © 


ea Spacious and delightfully situated 
se * rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage, 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


ont go South! 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 
upland air and dry mild climate. 1,200 feet above tide-water. There you will 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. Magnificent fire 
proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it: — 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this country is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 
belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish ee produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of € eae 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 
tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 


: HURCH. _ATMaNu: JOHN H. Pray. Sons & Co. 
ARPETS vcs: 658 


CARPETS aND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST. : 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Patient: ‘‘Doctor, is it dangerous for a 
person to go into the water after a hearty 


meal?’’ Doctor: ‘‘No; but there is no 
occasion for it. There’s plenty of restau- 
rants on dry land.’’—Chicago News. 


‘Have you followed my argument thus 
far?’’ inquired the gentleman who was short 
on ideas and long on words. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied 
his impatient friend. ‘‘But I tell you can- 
didly I’d quit its company right here if I 
thought I could find my way back.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


A certain New York paper has a reputation 
for sensationalism not confined to the city in 
which it is published. A gentleman re- 
marked the other day, ‘‘Yes, I know that it 
tells nothing but lies; but still I like it. It 
is alive.’’? ‘‘Yes,’’ remarked the editor, 
dryly; ‘‘and so is old cheese. ”’ 


Playing for Safety.—‘‘I guess,’’ said 
Maud, thoughtfully, ‘‘that I won’t play any- 
thing but classical music hereafter.’’ ‘‘But 
a great many people don’t enjoy it,’’ replied 
Mamie. ‘‘I know it. But they have to say 
it’s good, because they don’t know whether 
I make mistakes or not.’’— Washington Star. 


Another mystery explained. —Mr. Lynch 
and his friend were discussing family names 
and their history. ‘‘How did your name 
originate?’’ asked the friend. ‘‘Oh, prob- 
ably one of my ancestors was of the grasping 
kind that you hear about so often. Some- 
body gave him an ‘Synch,’ and he took an 
‘L.? ’— Exchange. 


A ‘‘hedge doctor,’’ a kind of quack in 
Treland, was being examined at an inquest on 
his treatment of a patient who had died. ‘‘I 
gave him ipecacuanha,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
might just as well have given him the aurora 
borealis,’’? said the coroner. ‘‘Indade, yer 
honor, and that’s just what I should have 
given him next if he hadn’t died.’’—Hosfital 
Gazette. 


Poultney Bigelow took the chair at Percy 
Fitzgerald’s lecture on ‘‘Dickens ’’ at Chel- 
sea last night, and, in coming out of the 
hall, I overheard a lady inquiring of her hus- 
band, ‘‘Who is this Poultney Bigelow?’’ 
There was quite a compassionate tone in 
her husband’s voice when he replied: ‘‘ Why! 
Have you never heard of the author o 
‘Biglow Papers’ ?’’— London Globe. 


A Book Agent. 


A Yale College professor, in his study, 
hearing his door-bell ring two or three times 
unanswered, finally went to the door himself. 
On the steps outside he found a man doubled 
up and convulsed and collapsed in a fit of 
laughter, who, at sight of the professor, made 
a great effort to regain his composure, and 
speak, but in vain. Finally, after waiting a 
while, the professor demanded, ‘‘What ails 
you???” To whom, at length, the man, 
though gasping for breath, and able to get 
out only a word or two at a time, replied : 
‘“Mark Twain’s new book!—I’m selling it— 
waiting for—your door to open—I just took 
a look into it—myself—and, oh! oh!’’? And 
off he went into another paroxysm. Whether 
or not on this proof of its quality the pro- 
fessor bought the book, the story does not 
tell. But, when the canvasser left, he fol- 
lowed him stealthily, and, to his intense 
amusement, saw him go through the same 
performance at the next house where he 
called, and the next, working his artful ma- 
nceuvre with the same earnest zeal and industry 
each time, having, as he inferred, found it 
an effective means of success. —Cyitic. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


ChURGHLIGHT 


il, give the most 
PATENTeD Ol) Biv 
owerful, softest, 
REFLECTORS Cheapest and best 
light known for churches, halls and 
ublic buildings. Send size of room. 
ook of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


Established 1867, 


<-{ tions. 
I. P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-- seeeee $26,039,135-99 
LVABILEDIES esses. wee 24,811,707.55 


.._ , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cas distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. : 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


\ Boys and Girls can get a 
\\ Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
14g doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 

ee ete full address by return mail and 
SS we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
yore a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CoO., Box 3, Concord Junction, ‘Se 


ianos. 


Strictly first-class. Require less tun- 
ing and prove more durable than any 
other pianos manufactured. 227 pur- 
chased by the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, the largest College of 
Music in the world, and over 500 Ivers 
& Pond Pianos used in two hundred of 
the leading colleges and institutions of 
learning in the United States. Catalogue 
and valuable information mailed free. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices and 
full description of our easy payment 


plans, free upon application, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


